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PRE-NORMAN CROSS-BASE AT LLANGE- 
FELACH, GLAMORGANSHIRE. 


BY J. ROMILLY ALLEN, ESQ., F.S.A. 


Tue village of Llangefelach is situated four miles north 
of Swansea, on the high ground between the valley of 
the Llwchwr and the Swansea valley. The nearest 
railway station is Morriston, from which it is two miles 
distant to the westward. The walk from the station 
to the village is uphill the whole way. 

The tower of the old church of Llangefelach still 
stands on the south side of the churchyard, but the old 
nave and chancel have been pulled down and rebuilt on 
the north side of the churchyard. There are two paths 
across the churchyard, one going from east to west 
across the middle of it, and the other going in a north- 
westerly direction from a gateway in the south 
boundary wall to the new church, which lies at a much 
lower level. The ancient cross-base stands to the west 
of the last-mentioned pathway, and between the tower 
of the old church and the south wall of the church- 
yard, 

The cross-base is of millstone grit, and measures 3 ft. 
9 ins. long by 2 ft. 2 ins, wide at the bottom, and 3 ft. 
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3 ins. long by 2 ft. wide at the top, by 2 ft. 2 ins. high. 
The socket for the shaft of the cross is 1 ft. 7 ins. long by 
1 ft. wide by 1 ft. lin. deep. The batter or slope of the 
four faces is not the same, the west face sloping very much 
more than the three others. There isa moulding on the 
top of the base on the west side, but not on the other sides. 
The cross-base has two serious cracks, forming irregular 
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Fig. 1.—Cross-Base at Llangefelach : Plan. 
Scale, +; linear. 


mitre-joints at the north-east and north-west corners. 
These may have been produced by the freezing of the 
water which collects in the socket. If a hole were to 
be bored in the bottom of the socket to allow the water 
to escape, all danger of further damage would be 
avoided. The marks of the pick used by the sculptor 
for dressing the stone can still be very clearly seen, 
showing that there has been hardly any weathering 
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during the centuries which have elapsed since the 
monument was erected. 

The cross-base is sculptured in relief on four faces, 
thus :— 

North Face.—A five-cord plait, with round pellets in the meshes 
of the plait. 


South Face.—On the left a diaper key-pattern, and on the right a 
triangular key-pattern. 
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Fig. 2.—Cross-Base at Llangefelach : Section showing Socket for Shaft. 
Scale, #5 linear. 


, Eust Face.—Interlaced work, composed of Stafford knots and 
oops. 


West Face.—A triangular key-pattern. 


It appears, then, that only two kinds of ornament 
are used on the Llangefelach cross-base, namely, inter- 
laced work and key-patterns. The filling in of the 
meshes of the plait-work on the north face with round 


pellets is a peculiar feature which does not occur except 
152 
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in South Wales.. When the number of cords in a plait 
is uneven, the ends cannot be joined together so as to 
complete the pattern. In this case, the plait being 
made with five cords, it will be noticed that there are 
two loose ends. It would have been possible to com- 
plete the design by carrying a cord right round the 
top of the plait and thus joining the two loose ends ; 
but this way out of the difficulty does not seem to have 
occurred to the sculptor of the monument. The Stafford 
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Fig. 3.—Cross-Base at Llangefelach : North Face. 
Scale, +; linear. 


knot-pattern on the east face is a very common one in 
Celtic art ; and the only remark to be made about it is 
that the sculptor has made a mistake in the interlace- 
ments at the left-hand lower corner of the panel, which 
are incorrectly executed. 


The triangular key-pattern on the west face is not of 
unusual occurrence in South Wales, and reaches its 
highest development on the cross of Houelt, son of Res, 
at Llantwit Major. A similar triangular key-pattern 
is to be seen on the south face, combined with a diaper 
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key-pattern (at the left-hand lower corner), of which 
there are other instances on the cross-base now used as 
a font at Penmon in Anglesey, and on the crosses at 
Termonfechin, co. Louth; St. Brecan’s, Aran Island ; 
Kilfenora, co. Clare; St. Andrew’s, Fifeshire; and 
Winwick, Lancashire. 

The reason why the small square of diaper key- 
pattern is intreduced at the left side of the south face 
is because the left-hand upper corner of the cross-base 


























Fig. 4.—Cross-Base at Llangefelach : South Face. 
Scale, ;'y linear. 


was broken off, either before the stone was shaped or 
during the process of dressing, so that the triangular 
key-pattern (which is of greater depth) could not be 
continued right to the end. Perhaps this defect in the 
block of stone may also explain why the batter of the 
west face is so much greater than that of the’ other 
three faces. We have here a good instance of the 
difference in the methods of work adopted by the 
modern stonemason and his predecessor in pre-Norman 
times. A modern mason would undoubtedly have 
wasted his time and material in removing the portion 
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of the stone where the flaw occurred, so as to make 
the cross-base perfectly symmetrical. The old Welsh 
mason, on the other hand, “uses his head to save his 
heels” by ingeniously adapting his ornament so as to 
conceal the defects in the stone. Another striking 
instance of the same method of utilising a defective 
piece of granite occurs in the case of the Maiden Stone 
in Aberdeenshire. As an instance of the opposite 
method, we have the grinding away of a large propor- 

















Fig. 5.—Cross-Base at Llangefelach: East Face. 
Scale, 4 linear. 


tion of the Koh-i-noor. diamond to make it suit 
European ideas of symmetry. 


Crosses with socket-stones or bases are the rule in 
Ireland, but the exception in other parts of Great 
Britain. The following is a list of the cross-bases still 
existing in Wales :— 

Anglesey. 


Penmon (cross, standing in field near church). 
Penmon (now used as font in church). 
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Glamorganshire. 


Coychurch (cross of Ebisar). 
Llangefelach. 

Llandough (cross of Irbic). 

Margam (great-wheel cross of Conbelin). 


The usual method of erecting a cross in pre-Norman 
times was to dig a hole in the ground and place the 
lower part of the shaft, which was left rough, in the 
hole, and fill in the earth round it. This was very 
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Fig. 6.—Cross-Base at Llangefelach: West Face. 
Scale, ;'; linear. 


clearly shown in the case of St. Iltyd’s cross at Llantwit 
Major, recently removed. 

It is stated in the Life of St. David that he built a 
church at a place called Llangevelach in Gower. It is_ 
also referred to as a monastery in the district of Gower, 
at a place called Llangevelach, in which he afterwards 
placed the altar sent by Pepian, with which he had 
cured the blind king Erging by restoring sight to 
his eyes. 

Judging from the dimensions of the socket-stone at 
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Llangefelach the cross must have been one of consider- 
able size, probably not less than 8 ft. or, 10 ft. high. 
It is to be hoped that if the shaft and head of the cross 
have not been destroyed, they may some day be re- 
covered. A thorough search in the churchyard might 
lead to the discovery of some of the missing portions 
of what must have been, when perfect, one of the finest 
monuments of the kind in Wales. 

We are indebted to Mr. T. Mansel Franklen for 
kindly allowing us to reproduce his admirable photo- 
graphs to illustrate this paper. 








A HISTORY OF THE OLD PARISH OF 
GRESFORD IN THE COUNTIES OF 
DENBIGH AND FLINT. 


BY ALFRED NEOBARD PALMER, ESQ. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tue old parish of Gresford contained, besides the 
chapelry of Holt, with its sub-chapelry of Isycoed 
(containing the town and liberties of Holt and the 
townships of Sutton, Dutton Diffaeth, Dutton y brain, 
Cacca Dutton and Ridley), the townships of Gresford, 
Burton, Llai, Gwersyllt, Allington, Marford, Hoseley, 
Burras Riffri, Erlas, and Erddig. 

The parish, therefore, was of enormous extent, con- 
taining, with Holt and Isycoed, 19,572.551 statute 
acres, and without those chapelries, now distinct 
parishes, 13,427.070 acres. 

With Holt and Isycoed I have here no concern. 
Erddig, Erlas, and Burras Riffri were not only quite 
distinct from each other, but touched at no point the 
main body of the parish. Erddig and Erlas were, in 
1851, transferred to Wrexham in exchange tor Burras 
Hovah. I have dealt with Erddig, Erlas, Burras 
Riffri, and Burras Hovah elsewhere (see my ‘‘ History 
of the Country Townships of the Old Parish of 
Wrexham”). What, therefore, I propose to describe as 
“the old parish of Gresford” in this essay is the area 
surrounding the parish church of Gresford, comprising 
the townships of Gresford, Burton, Llai, Gwersyllt, 
Allington, Marford, and Hoseley—an area containing 
12,063.715 acres. 

Llai, treated as a township at least as early as 1660, 
was, in Norden’s Survey (a.D. 1620) spoken of as a 
hamlet of Burton. -Hunkley, treated in the same 
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Survey as another hamlet of Burton, had, by 1600, lost 
that status, and become a mere district. At an earlier 
date (in 1435) it was put on the same level as Llai, 
Burton, and Allington, and treated as a township. 

Gresford, Burton, Llai, Burras Riffri, and the greater 
part of Allington were in the medizval manor of 
Burton ; Gwersyllt and Erddig, in the manor of Eglw- 
ysegl; and Erlas was in the manor of Isycoed. Hem, 
in Allington, formed a manor by itself, and another 
portion of Allington—Cobham Almer—was part of 
the manor of Cobham Almer and Cobham Isycoed. 
All these are in Denbighshire, and their courts have 
long ceased to be held. But Marford and Hoseley, 
which are in Flintshire, form a manor even now, 
the courts whereof are still held, though at irregular 
intervals. 

The whole of the parish of Gresford, except Marford 
and Hoseley, has been for centuries in the lordship, 
commote, or hundred of Bromfield or Maelor Gymraeg 
(Welsh Maelor). But this was not always so. Domes- 
day Book, for example, describes Gresford, Allington, 
and Hoseley as in Exestan, or Estyn, hundred—that is, 
in Hopedale, and in the county of Chester. Afterwards 
the Welsh acquired possession of all this district, 
which they formed, with other townships, into the 
commote of Merford, the town and parish of Hope, or 
Estyn, being, however, not included, as remaining 
more or less in English hands. Then came the times 
ot the Anglo-Norman lords of Bromfield, who made that 
lordship co-extensive with its present area, taking into 
it—that is to say—all the townships which lay within 
the parish of Gresford. But, in 1415-16, a writ was 
issued to the escheator of the county of Flint, com- 
manding him to take a moiety of the town of Trefalyn 
(=Allington) into the king’s hands, the same together 
with the free chapel of St. Leonard having been found 
by inquisition to be parcel of the lordship of Hopedale 
(see Thirty-Seventh Report of Deputy-Keeper of Public 
Records). Spite of this, the Earl of Arundel, lord 
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of Bromfield, seems to have retained the townships in 
question ; and in 1435 there was a suit concerning 
them, wherein the Queen, as lady of Hopedale, re- 
covered them from the Earl’s heirs, the jury on the 
assize saying that the towns of Llay, Burton, Hunkley, 
and Trefalun were, from time immemorial, parcel 
of the lordship of Hope and Hopedale, which lordship 
was wholly within the county of Flint (see the same 
Report). Five years later, however, we learn inci- 
dentally that the widow of the last Earl of Arundel 
enjoyed as part of her dower, not merely the bailiwick 
of Almore and the park of Merseley (both within 
Allington), but also the provostry of Marford, which 
last is still a part of Flintshire. 

All this is very puzzling. But it is perhaps possible 
to put one’s finger on the key to the explanation. 
I find that, in the seventh year of Edward IV, the 
lordship of Bromfield was divided into two rhaglotries, 
representing two earlier Welsh commotes: the rhag- 
lotry of Wrexham, which included Wrexham Regis, 
Acton, Esclusham, Minera, Cristionydd, Ruabon, March- 
wiel, etc. ; and the.rhaglotry of Merford, which took 
in Merford, Burton, Gwersyllt, Cobham Almer, Holt 
(or the district around it), and Sesswick. Gresford and 
Allington almost certainly belonged to this last-named 
rhaglotry, as did also Sutton and Eyton. In a copy 
of a deed of about the same time, which I have seen, 
“Dytton Diffeth” is described as being “in com. 
Fflynt,” and was, therefore, doubtless in the same 
rhaglotry. Although the courts for these two rhag- 
lotries were held at Holt Castle, they were nevertheless 
held separately. Now, it will be perceived, as I shall 
show more fully hereafter, that the rhaglotry of Mer- 
ford would have been identical with the Domesday 
hundred of Exestan, if only it had included Exestan 
(that is, Estyn, Easton, or Hope) itself. We can 
‘therefore understand how the holder of the lordship 
of Hope might lay claim to the whole rhaglotry 
of Merford, and, by ignoring actual arrangements and 
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making an’ appeal to Domesday Book, might get 
judgment in his favour. For, in all questions of 
“ancient demesne,” as well as in other questions, such 
as mills, fisheries, and the like, the evidence of Domes- 
day Book was long considered conclusive. This is how 
I explain the temporary success of the attempt of the 
owner of Hopedale to get hold of a large part of the 
old rhaglotry of Merford. This claim, so far as the 
greater portion of the district claimed, must have been 
afterwards set aside, probably on the ground of pre- 
scription ; but it was successful so far as the Lower 
Merford Mill and the head or caput of the rhaglotry 
was concerned, for Merford and Hoseley are still parts 
of Flintshire, and Merford Lower Mill was not severed 
from that county until 1884. The courts of the two 
rhaglotries have long ceased to be held, for the courts 
of Merford which still persist represent only the two 
servile townships of Merford and Hoseley, just as the 
courts of Wrexham Regis, which still persist, represent 
the township only, and not the rhaglotry, of which it 
was the centre and caput. 

Before I leave this discussion, Iwill copy from the 
facsimile of Domesday Book all the entries relating to 
the parish of Gresford which occur in it :— 


“Hugo & Osbns & Rainalds ten GRETFORD . IN EXTAN hd. 
Thoret tenuit ut lib. ho. Ibi xmm hide geld . Tra é x11 car. hugo 
ht v hid . Osbns vi hid & dim . Rainalds1 hid & dimid . In 
dnio 61 car & dimid . Eccla & pbr ibi & vir uilli & xm bord. & 
un francig . Int‘. oms hnt 1 car & dimid . In toto m. Silua mr 
leuu lg & 1 lat. & 0 aire acciptr . Osbns ht molin annona sue 
curie molente . Tot. T.R. E uuast erat & uuast recep . Modo 
ual Lxv sol . De hac tra huis m iacuit 1 hida tT. R. E in eccla S. 
Cedde dimid in chespuic & dimid in Radenoure . hoc testatt 
comitats sed nescit quom? eccla pdiderit.” 


That is :— 
- “Hugh, Osbern, and Rainald hold Gretford in Extan hundred. 
Thoret held it as a free man. ‘There are thirteen hides at geld. 
There is land for twelve teams. Hugh has five hides, Osbern 


six and a half, and Rainald one hide and a half. A church and 
priest are there, and seven villans and twelve bordars and one 
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Frenchman. Between them all they have two and a half teams, 
In the whole manor there are a wood four leagues long and two 
broad, and two eyries of hawks. Osbern has a mill grinding for 
his own court. The whole in the time of King Edward was 
waste, and waste they [Hugh, Osbern, and Rainald] found it. 
Now it is worth sixty-five shillings. Of the land of this manor 
one hide in the time of King Edward belonged to the church 
of S. Chad, half in Chespuic and half in Radenoure. This the 
county testifies, but is ignorant how the church lost it.” 


Thus we see that in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor, « free Englishman, Thoret, held the manor 
of Gresford, which, however, was then waste. Then, 
at the time of Domesday Survey, instead of Thoret, 
were Hugh, Osbern (probably Osbern fitz Tezzo), and 
Rainald (probably Rainaldus Venator)—all Normans, 
and there was one resident Frenchman. A church, 
served by its priest, was in existence, and Osbern had 
his own mill—perhaps on the site of Gresford Mill. 
Note how extensive the manor was, for it included 
Chespuic and Radenoure, in each of which places the 
church of St. Chad had formerly half a hide of land. 
The “church of St. Chad” denotes the bishopric 
of Lichfield and Chester. “Chespuic” is, undoubtedly, 
Sesswick, in the parish of Bangor is y coed. But where 
was “ Radenoure”? Mr. William Beamont identified 
it with Radnor in Somerford by Congleton. However, 
it was in the manor of Gresford, and, I believe, on the 
western side of Dee, as Sesswick is. Mr. Egerton 
Phillimore most ingeniously conjectures that “ Rade- 
noure” stands for “Rhedynvre,” a translation into 
Welsh of the English name “ Farndon.” The church 
of Farndon was dedicated to St. Chad, who is called in 
a late Welsh Bonedd, “ Siatt Rhedynfre.” Moreover, 
in 1087, the Bishop of Lichfield and Chester actually 
had a part of Farnden. However, Farndon, in its two 
portions, is fully described in the Survey, under the 
name ‘“ Ferentone.” I doubt, indeed, whether the 
Domesday manor of Gresford extended to the Dee, and 
feel certain that it did not stretch beyond the river. 
**Radenoure,” it would seem, is to be sought in that 
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southern extension of the Domesday manor which in- 
cluded Sesswick. ‘“ Radenoure” is to be read “ Radnor,” 
and designates a hamlet, the old name of which has 
been lost. 


Now I resume my extracts from Domesday :— 


“Toret lib ho tenuit ALENTVNE . Ibi 111 hide geld . IN EXESTAN 
hd. In Hitone tenuit s . CEDDE i hid in svTone 1 hid geld 
tenuit isd . secs . Hos iii m qdo hugo comes recep . erant Wasta . 
Modo ten Hugo f Osbni de eo . & ht dimid car in dnio & iii 
seruos & vil uill & v bord & ii francig . Int‘ oms hntj car & 
dimid . Ibi molin de iiii sol . & dimid piscaria & iiii ac pte . 
Silua mleuu lg & dimid lat . Ibi 1 haie. val xxx sol . Ibi iiii 
car plus possent 6e . T. Rk. E uall ‘xx solid.” 


That is :— ) 

“Toret, a free man, held Allington. ‘Three hides are there at 
geld. In Exestan hundred. In Eyton St. Chad held one hide, 
and in Sutton the same saint held one hide at geld. When Earl 
Hugh received these three manors they were waste. Now 
Hugh fitz Osbern holds them of him, and has half a plough 
team in demesne, and three serfs and seven villans, and five 
bordars, and two Frenchmen. Among them all they have one 
plough team and a half. There are a mill yielding four shillings, 
and half a fishery, and four acres of meadow. The wood is two 
leagues long and half a league broad. There are two hays. It 
[the manor] is worth thirty shillings. There could be four 
plough teams more. In the time of King Edward it was worth 
twenty shillings.” 


From this we see that Toret, or Thoret [Thurold], 
the same free Englishman who held Gresford, held 
Allington also. If the mill mentioned was in Allington, 
we may be certain it was one of the two Rossett Mills. 
If not, it was probably Pickhill Mill, or some other 
mill on the Clywedog. As to the wood, we have still 
some reminiscences of it in the names ‘‘ Holt,” “ Com- 
mon Wood,” and “ Isycoed” (Below the Wood). As to 
the two “hays,” or spaces enclosed with a hedge for 
sporting purposes, we may with some confidence 
identify them with Mersley Park and Eyton Park, 
which were not disparked and tilled until about three 
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hundred years ago, and belonged to the Lord of Brom- 
field. 

There is one other entry in Domesduy Book relating 
to Eyton, which is interesting enough to quote :— 


“Ses Cedde tenuit Eitvne T.R.E. Ibil hida . IN EXASTAN 
hvnd In Eitvne ht isd . sés un uillm & dimid piscaria & dimid 
acra pti & 11 ac silue. Valuit v solid. Rex E. ded regi Grifino 
tota tra que iacebat trans aqua de uocatur . Sed postq . ipse 
Grifin forisfecit ei: abstulit ab eo hanc tra & reddit epéd de 
Cestre & omib3 suis hoibs qui antea ipsa tenebant.” 


That is :— 


“St. Chad held Eyton in the time of King Edward. There 
is one hide there. In Eyton has the same saint one villan and 
half a fishery, and half an acre of meadow, and two acres of 
wood. It was worth five shillings. King Edward gave King 
Griffin [Gruffydd ap Llewelyn] all the land which lay across the 
water which is called Dee. But afterwards the same Griffin 
forfeited it, and [King Edward] took from him this land, and 
returned it to the Bishop of Chester, and all his men who before 
held the same.” 


I complete the series of extracts from Domesday 
Book by quoting the following entry concerning 
Hoseley :— ’ 

“Tpsa eccla tenuit & ten ODESLEI . [bi dimid hida geld . Tra é 
; car. Ibi 6 uns uills redd vit denar . Val. m1 solid. Wast 
uit .” 


That is :— 

“The same church [of St. Werburgh, Chester] held and holds 
Odeslei. There is one hide at geld. There is land! for one 
plough team. There is one villan, rendering eightpence. It is 
worth three shillings. It was waste.” 


Of Hoseley I shall speak hereafter. But the frequent 
occurrence of the word “‘ waste” points to the border 
feuds that were continually going on. The Welsh, in 
short, were steadily pressing on the English in the 
eleventh century. Edward the Confessor would not 


1 T shall hereafter show that the “terra,” the land under culti- 
vation, in Gresford, Allington, Hoseley, and Sesswick, can even now 


be traced. 
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have given the land of Eyton to Gruffith if the Welsh 

prince had not already wasted it; and we have no 

difficulty in understanding how St. Chad lost his 

=e. in Eyton, Sesswick, Radnor, Sutton, and 
ettesfield. 

Of the information furnished by the Domesday 
Survey we must make much, because for two hundred 
years and more after the date of it, a dark veil rests on 
the parish and district ; and when it is raised we find 
not only the mass of the population but all the lords of 
land are Welsh-speaking. The English have either 
been driven out, or have been absorbed and assimilated. 
Such absorption and assimilation would be easy to 
understand if we assume, as we may fairly do, that in 
“the first English epoch” the underlying servile part 
of the people retnained Welsh-speaking. Welsh, in 
any case, the district became, for we know as a fact, 
that at some date after the taking of the Domesday 
Survey, the parish of Gresford and the rest of Bromfield 
became severed from the county of Chester and sub- 
jected to the Prince of Powys Fadog; and although 
after the passing of Bromfield and Hopedale (Maelor 
Gymraeg and Yr Hob) into the possession of Anglo- 
Norman overlords in the time of Kdward I, the Angli- 
cising of the parish went gradually on, we see how 
slow this development was, not merely by an examina- 
tion of various local deeds, but more clearly and fully 
by an inspection of Norden’s Survey of the Manor of 
Burton taken in 1620, when most of the inhabitants, 
and nearly all the fields and farmsteads, bore Welsh 
names. After this date, however, and especially after 
the great Civil War, the eastern and central parts of 
the parish became rapidly Anglicised, and at a Vestry, 
held on June 8rd, 1764, “the Welsh Testam. and 
Common Prayer” were ordered to “be lock’d up in 
church chest and not to be used any longer till ordered 
by the Bishop.” 

Here are the names of the townships and districts in 
the central and eastern parts of the old and undivided 
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parish of Gresford: Burton. Hunkley, Llai, Gresford, 
Allington, Lavister, Hem, Almer, Horseley, Merford, 
Hoseley, Burras, Hewlington, Holt, Sutton, Cobham, 
Dutton, Ridley,and Erlisham. They are all, save perhaps 
Llai and Burras, English, and can be traced back either 
to the time of the Domesday Survey, or to the time two 
or three hundred years afterwards, when all the inhabi- 
tants spoke Welsh. They could not have been named 
—or only Holt could have been named—during this 
“second Welsh epoch,” as we may call it, and could 
only have received their appellations in the “ first 
English epoch” which preceded it. 

Now is there anything to show under what circum- 
stances this large district ceased to be English in any 
form, and became again predominantly and almost 
exclusively Welsh? How was “the second Welsh 
epoch” ushered in ? 

First of all, as I have hinted, the mass of the popula- 
tion, even during the first English epoch, probably 
remained Welsh-speaking, so that the bulk of the 
inhabitants were quite ready to accept Welsh overlords. 

But is there any evidence for the supposition of a 
Welsh conquest of the district from the English, of a 
substitution of Welsh for Anglo-Norman overlords ? 

Harleian MS., No. 1969 (British Museum), one of 
the third Randle Holmes’ MSS.,’ contains the following 
paragraphs :— 


“ Kynydh, one of the 15 Tribes. he was the sonne of Morien, 
the sonne of Morgenav ap Elystan ap Gwaethvoed. Aliter, he 
was the sonne of Gwerngwy ap Gwaethgar or Gwaedhvawr. 
His mother was Gwenllian vz Rees ap Marchan of Ruthyn Land. 

“ This Eynydh lived in the time of David ap Owen Gwynedd, 
Prince of Northwales [1170-1203, A. N. P.]. He came to 
Bromfield in the time of Blethyn ap Kynvyn, Prince of Powys 
[died 1073 A. N. P.] & warred vnder him against the English. 


1 The third Randle Holmes was born in 1627 and died in 1700. 
He quotes his authorities: E. P. [Edward Puleston], E. R. [Edward 
Roberts], R. M. [R. Matthews of Blodwell], S. V. [Simwnt Vychan] 
and S. L, or S. C. 


6TH SER., VOL. III. 16 
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The Prince gave him the Townshipps of Alington and Gresford. 
He married Ellena f. h. Llewelyn ap Dolphyn.” 


Eunydd is represented as having two sons, Ithel and 
Heilin. MS. 1969 continues thus :— 


“Tthell.ap Evnydh. he had for his part Alington & Gresford 
& Lleprok vawr & Lleprock vechan and nant in Englfield. 
He=Gwladys f. h. Griff. ap Meilir ap Rees Sais.” 


Scores of Welsh pedigrees represent Ithel ap Eunydd 
as inheriting Allington and Gresford from his father, 
and Lewys Dwnn declares “‘ Eynydd” to have been lord 
of Dyfiryn Clwyd, ‘“ 'Trevalyn” (=Allington), and 
“Gressfort,” and to have been the son of “ Morien ap 
Morgeney ap Gorestan ap Gwaethvoed, lord of all 
Powys.” 

The tradition, hereafter to be more fully discussed, 
that the sons of Ithel ap Eunydd gave land on which 
to build the church of Gresford, may here also be 
mentioned. 

Now, not to point out how impossible it was for one 
who fought with Bleddyn ap Cynfyn to have been con- 
temporary with David ap Owen Gwynedd, we have the 
fact that at the time when Eunydd, or his son Ithel, is 
represented to have been in possession of Gresford and 
Allington, the Domesday Survey was taken, and this 
Survey knows nothing of either father or son. Nor 
could Bleddyn have afterwards conquered the two 
townships and given them to Eunydd, for Bleddyn 
died thirteen years before the great Survey. 

What, then, are we to say to this story? In its 
present form it cannot be accepted, yet it is probable 
that it represents a distorted version of a series of 
events which actually happened. For, when we next 
get to settled ground, we find most. of the landowners, 
or liberi tenentes, of Gresford and Allington, belonging 
toa great Welsh cenedl, or clan, claiming to be descended 
from one or other of the sons of Ithel ap Eunydd, from 
Trahaiarn ap Ithel and Einion ap Ithel mainly. If 
Kunydd was a historical person at all—as I believe he 
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was'—it may even be that he was associated with 
Bleddyn ap Cynfyn, who promised him all the land in 
the Marches that he could win from the English ; and 
although neither Eunydd nor Ithel could have won 
Gresford and Allington during Bleddyn’s life, Ithel may 
have done so afterwards, or, at any rate, the sons of 
Ithel may have done so. I have elsewhere given 
reason for believing that about the time of Domesday 
Survey the Welsh in this district were steadily pressing 
on the English settlements east of Offa’s and Wat’s 
Dykes, and it is certain that not long after 1087 all the 
eastern part of Denbighshire, mentioned in the Survey 
as a part of Cheshire, tell into Welsh hands. Domesday 
Book itself does not mention by name a single township 
or district in the central or western parts of Bromfield : 
a sure proof to me that these two parts were not then 
under direct Norman rule. It does not even mention 
the three western townships of Gresford parish: 
Gwersyllt, Burton, and Llai. 

Gwersyllt, in the middle of the fourteenth century, 
was mainly in the hands of David ap David ap Morgan 
Sutton, who is said to have obtained it by marriage 
with Marsli, daughter of Howel ap David Llwyd, 
derived from Sanddef Hardd, or Sanddef the Fair. 
As to the two other townships just named, these may 
not have been mentioned in Domesday Book, because 
they were already in the possession of this Sanddef 
Hardd, from whom most of the landowners of the two 
townships, as well as some in Allington, claimed 
descent, for example, the Santheys, Lewyses, and 
Burtons of Burton, the Powells of Horsley, and, in the 
female line, the Trevors of Trefalyn Hall. To these 
may be added the Matheys of Hopedale. 

Most of the great families of Allington, on the other 
hand, claimed the abovenamed Ithel ap Eunydd as 
their stock-father—the Lloyds of Yr Orsedd Goch, the 


1 In 1620 there was a quillet in the fields of Allington called 
“ Krw Eunydd,” that is, Zunydd’s erw, or acre. Now Eunydd is a 
very unusual name, and not to be confounded with Ednyfed. 
i6? 
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Almers of Almer, the Allingtons of Allington and 
Gwersyllt, the Griffithses, the Trevalyns, the Davieses, 
the Merediths, and others. The Powells were also 
descended, in the female line, from Ithel ap Eunydd ; 
while the Langfords of Trevalyn House were descended, 
on the female side, both from Ithel ap Eunydd and 
Sanddef Hardd, or at least from the two families of 
which Ithel ap Eunydd and Sanddef Hardd were the 
mythical founders. 

When we come to the southern part of the undivided 
parish, our attention is called to the Suttons of Sutton 
(from whom the Suttons and Lewyses of Gwersyllt 
sprung), the Erlases of Erlas, and the great family of 
Burras and elsewhere, represented by two medizval 
tombs still standing in Gresford Church. All these 
claimed to hold their lands by descent from Elidur ap 
Rhys Sais, which Rhys Sais is believed to be the 
“ Rees” who, according to Domesday Book, held Erbis- 
tock in the time of Edward the Confessor as “a free 
man.” It does certainly look as though the children 
of Rhys Sais became after the time of Domesday 
Survey, the lords of land in the manors of Erbistock, 
Eyton, Sesswick and Sutton, instead of those named 
in the Survey. 

The Welsh pedigrees are not wholly trustworthy, 
but they cannot be ignored. And if we remember that 
the title to land of Welsh freemen was derived by the 
fact of their descent from a common ancestor, and that 
the line of this descent was formerly indicated by the 
possessors’ names—names often, therefore, of an inordi- 
nate length—we cannot afford to neglect the Welsh 
genealogies, although these were nearly all written 
down, in systematic form, at a comparatively late date. 
We are bound to criticise those pedigrees, and we can- 
not always accept the early portions of them ; but if we 
deal with them in a rational spirit, they will generally 
be found to yield a substantial historical result. 

I bring forward these pedigrees, therefore, as evi- 
dence of the conquest by three great Welsh clans of the 
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greater part of the old undivided parish of Gresford. 
Assuming this to have happened, we understand, 
firstly, the predominantly Welsh character of the 
parish in the middle of the fourteenth century ; and 
we understand, secondly, the fact of most of the free 
tenants belonging to one or other of three families, and 
bearing arms attributed to Ithel ap Eunydd, Sanddef 
Hardd, or Elidur ap Rhys Sais. 

This is the best account I can give of the dark era 
of Gresford history, extending from the end of the 
eleventh to the middle of the fourteenth century. 

I may as well copy here Edward Lhuyd’s description 
of the bridges in the parish of Gresford over the 
Alyn (“Y Pynt ar Alyn”), as they were about the 
year 1699 :— 


“(1) Pont y Kynydhion [Huntsmen’s Bridge] dhwy vilhdir 
vychan odhiwrthy lhan” [two short miles from the church or 
village]. This must be that we now know as “Gwastad 
Bridge.” (2) Pont vradley yn is; that is, Bradley Bridge, lower. 
(3) “Pont wersylht qwarter yn is etto;” that is, Gwersyllt 
Bridge, a quarter [of a mile] lower still. This must be now 
represented by the foot-bridge at Gwersyllt Mill, or the stone 
bridge at the Wilderness Mill, (4) Pont y Capel heen, milhdir 
yn ts; that is, Bridge of the old Chapel, a mile lower. (5) “ Pont 
Resford agos i hanner milhdir yn is etto;” that is, Gresford 
Bridge, near half a mile lower still. (6) “ Bont issa, led day 
goitie yn is;’ that is, “ The Lower Bridge, the breadth of two 
fields lower.” (7) “Pont yr Orsedh, vilhdir yn is nar Bont 
issa ;” that is, The Orsedd [or Rosset] Bridge, a mile lower than 
Pont Issa. (8) “ Pont Allington, vilhdir yn is ;” that is, Alling- 
ton, a mile lower. This is now called “Cock’s Bridge.” 
(9) “Pont Rhyd Ithel, hanner milhdir yn is;” that is, Bridge 
of Ithel’s Ford, a half mile lower. It is now simply called 
“Pont Ithel,” and is merely a foot bridge. 


Edward Lhuyd also mentions “ Pont Pulford,” or 
Pulford Bridge, over the Pulford brook, and “ Ware 
hooks Bridge” over the Dee. There is now no bridge 
over the Dee within the limits of the old parish 
of Gresford ; but a piece of land called “ the Weare- 
hookes,” containing about one hundred acres, “ parcel 
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of the manor of Hem,” is mentioned in 1649, so that. 
the bridge must have been near Almer. 

In Norden’s Survey, another bridge is mentioned, as 
being in the manor of Burton, and therefore in the 
parish of Gresford—“the Receauo™ Bridge upon deuen.” 
The Devon, I believe, was a mere brooklet running 
through Mersley Park, adjoining upon the liberties 
of Holt ; and in Plas Defon, just over the Holt border, 
we have a reminiscence of its name. 

Samuel Lewis says, in his Topographical Dictionary 
of Wales, published in 1833 :—‘ Fairs for cattle are 
held [at Gresford] on the second Monday in April, the 
last Monday in August, Easter Monday, June 24th, 
August 21st, and October 22nd”—-six in the year. I 
noticed also the following entry in the parish register : 
“The Fairs began at Gresford 4th Decemb’, 1752.” 
The 4th of December, it will be observed, does not 
coincide with any of the dates in the year given by 
Lewis. 


Finally, Edward Lhuyd says: “Their Wakes the 
Sunday after All Saints.” 

I shall now proceed to treat of the several townships 
which make up the old parish, as above defined. I 
have reason to hope that Mr. Chancellor Trevor 
Parkins will contribute a separate paper on the history 
of the parish church of Gresford. 


APPENDIX TO INTRODUCTION. 


27 Nov., 1448, Llay, Burton, and Hunkele, inspeximus and 
confirmation at the instance of John Denne, armiger, of the 
tenor and record of a plea which was before John de Holland, 
justice of Chester, in his session at Flint, on Monday the 
morrow of the Holy Trinity, 7 Ric. 2, between Richard, Earl of 
Arundel, and the said King, on which the towns of Llay, Burton, 
and Hunkele, and a moiety of the town of Trefalen were ad- 
judged to the King, in which record it is set forth that the said 
towns were parcel of the lordship of Hopedale, which lordship 
extended longitudinally from the towns of Pulford, Dodleston, 
and Pulton, to a certain stream called Redalok [Rhyd Talog], 
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running between Yale and Hopedale, and going round by the 
metes and bounds then known between Yale and Hopedale, to 
Hanothelyk [Hafod Helyg ?], and thence following the stream 
called Nantoryvoyle [Nant y forwal?], to the stream called 
Kegydok [Cegidog], and thence following the Kegydok to the 
stream called Alyn, and thence following the Alyn to the Dee,. 
on the north part, and from the Redalok, following on the south 
the bounds and metes of the lordships of Mohald and Hawardyn 
to the aforesaid town of Pulford; that the said lordship came 
into the hands of Edward, King of England, conqueror of Wales, 
by the forfeiture of David ap Gruff’, brother of Llewellyn ap 
Gruff’, late Prince of Wales; that the said King gave the said 
lordship to Eleanor his Queen for life, who demised the same to 
John, then Earl of Warenne, for a term of years; that the said 
Earl illegally annexed a certain portion of the said lordship, to 
wit, the towns of Llaye, Burton, and Hunkele, and a moiety of 
the town of Trefhalen, to his lordship of Bromfeld and Yale ; 
that the same towns descended consecutively as parts of the 
said lordship, to John his son, John his son, Richard, Earl of 
Arundel, and Richard his son. Also inspeximus and confirma- 
tion of the tenor of the record and process of an assize of. novel 
disseisin, which John Earl of Huntingdon arraigned in the 
court of Katharine, Queen of England, at Flint, on the feast of 
St. Hilary, 1435, against John, Duke of Norfolk; Roland 
Lentale, Kt.; Edward Nevile, and Elizabeth his wife, touching 
his freehold in Llaye, Burton, Hunkele, and Trefaleyn, whereon 
the said Earl recovered against the said defendants 200 mes- 
suages, 100 tofts, two mills, two thousand acres of land, 100 acres 
of meadow, 200 acres of pasture, a hundred acres of wood, and 
a hundred acres of turbary. The jury on the assize say that the 
towns of Llay, Burton, Hunkeley, and Trefalen were from time 
immemorial parcel of the lordship of Hope and Hopedale, which 
lordship was wholly within the county of Flint, and within the 
bounds of which lordship the lands set forth in the plaint were, 
being portions of the said towns; that the said lordship ex- 
tended longitudinally from the towns of Pulford, Dodleston, 
and Pulton, in the county of Chester, to a stream called 
Redealok, running between Yale and Hopedale, and going round 
by the bounds and metes of Yale and Hopedale to Hanothelik, 
thence following the stream Nantorevongull to the stream 
Kekidok, thence following that stream to the stream Alyn, 
thence following that stream to the Dee, running between 
the county and [so/] Chester and Hopedale on the north, 
and from the lower part of the Redealok to the valley be- 
tween Le Roslwre and Kilirwa, and following the valley of 
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the Kekidog, thence following that stream to the stream 
Anondwy [Afon ddu], in Ughmynyth [Uwch y mynydd], and 
so by the old bounds to Redemore [Redmoor], crossing from 
thence to the stream Merebrok, viz., to the spot where of old it 
was accustomed to run, and so following it to the Alyn on the 
south and following the Alyn to a place where of old the 
stream Anonduy in Hopewen [Hope Owen] used to run to the 
water Alyn, and following the Anonduy to Pontebenehull, and 
thence tv a ditch called Clauth myssh, thence to Le Maynwy- 
nion [Meini Gwynion], thence by the old bounds Nantererard, 
thence to Perthyvellin, thence to Kynarton Bridge on the 
south, so following the old bounds to Fomonforwell [Ffynnon 
Forwel] bridge, thence to Pulford bridge, thence by the known 
metes to the Dee on the east. [27 and 28 Hen. 5, m. 2 (12).] 

Oct. 20, 1448. John, Duke of Exeter. An inquisition taken 
at Northope on Thursday, the Feast of St. Thomas the Apostle 
last past, finding that the said Duke died seized in his demesne, 
as of fee tail, of the towns of Llay, Burton, and Hunkelay, a 
moiety of the town of 'l'refalyn, together with the free chapel of 
St. Leonard, and two mills, parcel of the lordship and manor of 
Hope and Hopedale; that the same descended on the death 
of the said Duke to Henry his son ; that the said Duke died on 
the tifth day of August 1447; and that the said Henry was 
seventeen years of age on the said fifth day of August: the 
sheriff is commanded to take the said lands etc., into the King’s 
hands. [27 and 28 Hen. 6, m. 4 (1).] 


From Thirty-Seventh Annual Report of the Deputy- Keeper 
of the Public Records, pp. 271 and 469. 


(Zo be continued.) 








FORGOTTEN SANCTUARIES : 


BEING SOME THOUGHTS ON THE VANISHED CROSSES AND 
CHAPELS IN ST. JOHN’S PARISH, BRECON. 


BY GWENLLIAN E, F. MORGAN. 
“ How is the gold become dim! how is the most fine gold changed ! 


the stones of the sanctuary are poured out in the top of every street.” 
Lamentations, iv, 1. 


Wuen the Cambrian Archeological Association visited 
Brecon for the first time, nearly fifty years ago, the 
occasion was made for ever memorable to the town by 
the Paper read by Mr. Freeman on “ The Churches of 
Brecon,” in the course of which he made use of the 
following sentence : ‘I know of no English town of 


the same size which presents greater attractions to the 
architectural enquirer, than this of Brecon.” He, of 
course, referred to the splendid churches at the Priory 
and Christ College, and to the then interesting Chapel 
of St. Mary, which remain to us of the extensive 
ecclesiastical buildings erected in Brecon during 
medizeval times, and which, by their grandeur, suggest 
what we may have lost in the monasteries, chapels 
and crosses, which have disappeared so completely, 
that their very existence is forgotten even by the 
oldest inhabitants. 

It is not, however, unreasonable to suppose that 
those, who built the noble churches we still possess, 
must have erected crosses and chapels not unworthy 
of the sense of beauty and reverent devotion with 
which their minds were inspired. 

There are consecrated pieces of ground in this 
parish, on which buildings once stood, where our fore- 
fathers worshipped in the days of old, and in which 
the Divine Service was celebrated, that are now 
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desolate, or used for secular purposes ; and there are 
spots in our streets where crosses rose of which no 
trace remains, and hardly a memory lingers, though 
closely connected with the religious and civic life of 
the borough. But though these have perished, and 
their builders have passed away, the parish church, 
which was their glory and pride, as it is ours, still 
watches over the town they created, “the only witness, 
perhaps, that remains to us of their faith and fear.” 


Tue VanisHeD Crosses oF Brecon. 


In medizval times Wales was particularly rich in 
the number and the form of its stone crosses ; the few 
crosses that remain show a surprising variety of design, 
and by their beauty suggest how much we have lost. 
There were market crosses and preaching crosses, 
churchyard crosses and weeping crosses. Crosses of 
every kind were placed by the wayside, on highways, 
on lonely moors and mountains, and sometimes at 
cross-roads and other places suitable for funerals to 
rest. For in those far-off days of reverent faith, it was 
not thought strange or superstitious to consecrate the 
commonest matters of every-day life, by placing the 
emblem of the Christian religion wherever men 
gathered together, so that their thoughts might be 
raised from the things of earth to those of Heaven. 
In the words of a fifteenth-century writer :— : 


. “For this reason ben crosses by ye waye, that when folke 
passinge see the crosses, they sholde thynke on Hym, that dyed 

on the crosse, and worshyppe Hym above all thynge.—Dives et 

Pauper : “ Printed by Wynken de Worde, 1496.” 


All varieties of crosses may have been represented 
in medieval Brecon, the town of which we known so 
little as it then appeared ; but there are only three of 
the position and use of which we are certain. Of their 
form we know nothing. In 1292, John de Bello 
(Battle Abbey), mason designed the Eleanor crosses 
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of Northampton, Stratford, St. Albans, Woburn and 
Dunstable ; these were the most beautiful memorial 
crosses in Europe. In 1260, Reginald, Prior of Brecon, 
was elected Abbot of Battle, and there was also con- 
stant communication between the two places. Brecon 
Priory, as a cell of Battle Abbey, was bound to 
entertain the Abbot and his suite for two days at 
his annual visitation. The influence of John the 
Mason’s beautiful designs may have affected the Brecon 
crosses. 

It will be interesting to consider the purpose and 
object of these crosses, as far as we can realise the same 
from the positions in which they were placed by our 
forefathers, as shown in Speed’s maps of the town of 
Brecon, published ia 1610. These maps are only 
bird’s-eye views, and yet in some of the details we can 
verify to-day, they are so extraordinarily accurate, 
that we may safely conclude the crosses were actually 
standing at that time, as shown, more especially as 
they are placed exactly where we should expect to find 
them, from other evidence that is available. 

The Market Cross was in front of Mrs. Hughes’ 
shop in High Street Inferior, and its memory is still 
preserved in the name of Butter Lane, which clings to 
the adjacent street. These market crosses were also 
called Butter crosses; they were generally covered 
with a roof (surmounted by a cross) to shelter the 
market people from the rain, the sides being open, and 
they originated in towns where there were monastic 
establishments, as in Brecon, where the Benedictines 
at the Priory probably sent a monk on market days to 
preach to the assembled country-folk, that they should 
be true and just in all their dealings. The market 
cross also gave the religious house—in our case the 
monks at the Priory—a central point to collect the 
tolls paid by the farmers, etc., for the privilege of 
selling in the town. 

That market crosses were common in Wales is 
suggested by a line in Canwyll y Cymry, published 
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early in the seventeenth century. Vicar Prichard 
Says -— 
“ Be thy conduct in each lonely scene 
The same, as if thou on the cross wert placed.” 


The Rev. W. Evans, Vicar of Lawhaden, whose 
translation of 1815 is used, has a note to the effect 
that the market cross is meant. This seems to show 
that in the good vicar’s time it was so general a thing 
for the business of the mart to be transacted beneath 
the shadow of the cross that no explanation was 
necessary, as was the case in 1815, when crosses 
had disappeared from Llandovery, Brecon and else- 
where. 

The Preaching Cross stood on the Bulwark, to the 
east of the little Norman chapel of St. Mary, to the 
west of the yew-tree shown in one of Speed’s maps. 
Preaching crosses were connected with the coming of 
the Friars, who specially used them for open-air 
services, and for preaching to larger congregations 
than the smaller churches—such as St. Mary’s then 
was—could contain. The Dominican Friars arrived 
in England in 1222. In Brecon they built the great 
church and monastery of Blackfriars, now Christ 
College, which, in the latter days of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, was still called by their name; and we can 
imagine one of them standing on the steps of the cross, 
the open space of the Bulwark crowded with people, 
whilst the Friar preached of Repentance and the 
Judgment to come. 

In the eighteenth century John Wesley also preached 
on the Bulwark, which recalls a similar coincidence in 
his career mentioned by Miss Florence Peacock :— 


“There was a Preaching Cross at Massingham, in Lincoln- 
shire: until about thirty years ago there stood a sycamore tree 
in the village street. It was named “ The Cross Tree,” and no 
doubt occupied the place where the cross once stood. Did John 
Wesley realise, as standing beneath it he preached to the crowds 
that flocked to hear him, that as the shadow of the sycamore 
fell upon him, so on that very spot had the shadow of the cross 
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falien, centuries before, upon those who then spoke to the 
ancestors of the men and women listening to him of things 
spiritual and the life eternal ?” 


The High Cross was the most important of all the 
crosses in Brecon, and was placed in High Street, 
where Games’ fountain now stands ; at its foot public 
meetings were held, proclamations were made, and 
much civil business was transacted. The old stocks, 
which are still preserved in the Guildhall, probably 
stood in front of the High Cross. On July 4th, 1645, 
Capt. Richard Symonds, an officer of King Charles I’s 
army, journeyed from Cardiff to Brecon on the King’s 
business, and, in those days of war and strife, yet found 
time on his arrival here to make the following note in 
his Diary :— 

“ Almost in every parish the crosse, or sometimes two or three 
crosses, perfect in Brecknockshire and Glamorganshire.” 


We may conclude that the crosses in the town of 
Brecon were then untouched, but by March, 1650, the 
High Cross had been shattered, though it still remained 
in its place. 

Henry Vaughan, Silurist, has left us a description of 
the Assizes held in “ our Metropolis” on that snowy 
March day, the pomp and circumstance of which he 
watched in bitterness of heart, contrasting the gay 
gathering in High Street in front of John Abel's 
timbered Town Hall [whose sundial, bearing its words 
of ancient wisdom : Soles nobis pereunt et vumputantur 
(“Our days perish, and are laid to our account”) 
looked down upon the scene], he says : 


“? Midst these the cross looks sad.” 


That dial has long “ ceased to mark the drawing nearer 
of Eternity,” and has vanished, with much else that 
was precious, we know not where. 

We may feel sure that the High Cross was destroyed 
under the Act passed for the demolition of crosses 
everywhere. The name lingered on into the latter 
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part of the eighteenth century, long after a conduit 
given to the town by one of the Jeffreyses of the 
Priory, had taken its place, being known as ‘The Cross” 
in the old Book of Orders.. It may be noticed that the 
High Cross, like the Preaching Cross, commanded an 
open space. All traces of the three crosses were 
probably removed when the Act of 1776 came into 
force, and Brecon was “improved” by the removal of 
the gates and other relics of its not-inglorious, though 
in those days unappreciated, past. What fanaticism 
in the sixteenth century, and the fury of the Civil War 
in the seventeenth century, had begun, ignorance and 
indifference completed in the eighteenth. In the words 
of Mr. Ruskin : 


“The feudal and monastic buildings of Europe, and still more 
the streets of her ancient cities, are vanishing like dreams; and 
it is difficult to imagine the mingled envy and contempt with 
which future generations will look back to us, who still possessed 
such things, yet made no effort to preserve, and scarcely any to 
delineate, them.” 


Tue Lost CHapets or Brecon. 


There were five chapels in various parts of the 
parish of which records remain ; there may have been 
others, such as the oratories in private houses, but we 
do not know of them. ‘ 

The Prisoners’ Chapel.—There was a chapel near the 
Borough Gaol, close to the Struet Gate, in which the 
prisoners heard Mass. This is mentioned in an In- 
denture in the Corporation Chest dated 1519. We 
do not know to whom it was dedicated; might this 
have been a Brecon St. Peter ad Vincula ? 

' Benni Chapel.—About the middle of the thirteenth 
century, William de Burchell, with the consent of his 
wife Edith, gave to the Church of St. John at Brecon, 
five acres of his land at Benni, which extend as far as 
a certain marsh or moor below the high road leading 
from ‘“ Breken” to Aberyskir. This William Burchell 
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styles himself Lord of Benni, and states that at the 
petition of himself and friends the Prior of Brecon had 
given William’s chaplain leave to officiate and say 
Mass for the souls of the deceased in his Chapel of 
Benni. 

St. Nicholas’ Chapel.—The chapel within the Castle 
of Brecon was dedicated to St. Nicholas, a favourite 
patron of castle chapels, who was also chosen as their 
patron saint by the Dominican Friars, when they built 
their church on the other side of the Usk, of which 
the chancel alone remains entire. The exact site of the 
chapel in the castle is unknown, but it is possible that 
the windows in the ruined fragment that remains may 
have belonged to it. Divine Service was performed 
here, and the Mass sung by the monks of St. John’s. 
In 1410, Morgan ap Rhys, Vicar of Brecon, was 
nominated by John, Prior of Brecon, and the convent 
there, to be Chaplain of the free Chapel of St. Nicholas 
within the walls of Brecon Castle. Though no grants 
to this chapel are preserved, we learn from Dugdale 
and Giraldus Cambrensis that there formerly were 
territorial possessions belonging to it, for the latter 
tells us that William de Breos detained certain lands 
which had been given to the Chapel of St. Nicholas at 
Aberhodne, when the priest serving there, whose name 
was Hugh, saw in a vision a reverend person assisting 
him, and heard him speak these words: ‘Go tell thy 
lord, William de Breos, who presumeth to hold those 
possessions, which were anciently given to thy Chapel 
in pure alms, this saying : 

“ Hoc aufert fiscus quod non accipit Christus. Dabis impio 
milili quod non vis dare sacerdoti.” 

[“'The public treasury taketh what Christ getteth not! Thou 
wilt, then, give to an ungodly soldier what thou wouldst not 
give to a priest !”] 


Thereupon the priest went to the Archdeacon at 
Llanddew, and relating what he had seen and heard, . 
the Archdeacon told him they were the words of St.. 
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Augustine, and showed him where, adding that “the 
detinue of tythes should be improsperous.” 

In this chapel Masses must have been said for the 
souls of the ill-fated Staffords of successive generations, 
the last being for Edward, Duke of Buckingham. 

St. Catharvne’s Chapel. — Another forgotten sanctuary 
in the parish is the’ Hospital of St. Catharine, the 
name of which at least is kept in remembrance by the 
designation which has clung to it. The Spital Barn 
stands near the site of St. Catharine’s Chapel in the 
Watton, nearly opposite the Barracks, and this also is 
holy ground. 

This Hospital seems to have been independent of the 
Priory, and was probably raised at the expense and for 
the convenience of the bailiff and burgesses of Brecon, 
though undoubtedly with the permission of one of the 
early priors. It may have been a house of entertain- 
ment for the pilgrims on their way to St. David’s 
Cathedral, and for the large throngs who came on 
pilgrimage to present their offerings at the shrine of 
St. Alud on the hill above, the Hospitium being on 
the high road from Abergavenny and outside the walls 
of the town. 

The first time we find St. Catharine’s mentioned is 
in a deed dated May 6th, 1475, which Hugh Thomas 
saw in the Corporation Chest at Brecon, by which 
“Wm. Vaughan, Esq., Bailiff, and the Burgesses of 
Brecknocke, grant a Jease of the lazar or hospital of 
St. Catharine in the suburbs of the said towne to 
Wm. Goldsmyth and Wm. Perpoynt, Burgesses.” 

There is an indenture, dated April 22nd, 1515, 
between the municipal officers of Brecknock (amongst 
whom is Rhys y Cigwr, father of Hugh Price, the 
founder of Jesus College, Oxford), and Sir Thomas ” 
Hoell, Chapellan, of the same town, which 


. witnesseth that for very love confidence and affection, and for 
the good and valuable conversation, service and benevolence that 
the said Sir Thomas hath heretofore done and hereafter intendeth 
to doe during his life to the said town, they give and graunte 
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unto him the Chappell of Saint Cateryne, sitting and lying 
without the subburbes of the said towne, with all other houses, 
landes, orchers, garden, &c., belonging to the saide Chappell, 
relickes or pardonners that goeth unto the countrey in the 
behalfe of the saide Chappell with the commodities almouse 
deeds of charitie, or anything that shall be given or bequeauen 
to the sayd Chappell .... The saide Sir Thomas doynge for 
the premises this observances following : first, he shall keep his 
Hall secundary in the quere Sundaies and holydaies at matens, 
mass and evensong within the Chappell of our Ladie, within the 
saide towne of Brecknocke, and also kepe our ladies mass daily, 
having sufficient company with him, with pricked songe, else to 
be excused, also kepe the organs, and teach two children 
limitted by the bailie their pricked songe and plaine songe upon 
his own cost and charge dureing the said tyme, and also to sing 
mass at the Chappell of Saint Katreine when he is disposed.” 


This Sir Thomas ap Hoell became Vicar of Brecon 
a few years later, when he succeeded Sir Thomas ap 
Ieuan, the vicar who signed the agreement, dated 
1520, with Robert Salder, last Prior of the Priory of 
St. John the Evangelist. In the changes which 
followed the departure of the monks and the aliena- 
tion of Church property, St. Catherine’s Hospital, and 
the lands belonging to it, were diverted to secular uses. 
The Mass was no longer sung before its altar; no 
priest was set apart for ministering to the sick and 
dying who worshipped within its walls. The Borough 
being in debt to Edward Games, Esq., of Newton 
(first Recorder of Brecon, and Member of Parliament 
for both shire and town, who lies buried under the 
high altar in St. John’s Church), the grateful bailiff 
and twenty-four councillors “ elected and chosen by all 
the hole towne and commonalitie of the same of their 
assent and consent to order and governe the same,” 
gave the Hospital, and all the lands belonging to it, to 
him and his family, in reward for the good services he 
had rendered the ancient borough. 

Hugh Thomas, in his MS., 1698, says :— 


“ Within less than a quarter of a mile from the town gate in 
the Watton ward stands a great barn, called the Spital, of which 
6TH SER., VOL. Il. 17 
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there is a tradition and generally believed, that it was once a 
hospital and chapel that belonged to the noble family of the 
Gameses of Newton St. Catherine’s is no where now to 
be found, therefore I presume it must needs be this Spital, as 
further appeareth by the font now to be seen there, and pair of 
stairs that lead up to a pulpit, as alsoa piece of ground adjoining 
to the Spital is to this day called the churchyard ; in which 
piece of ground there has been seen standing several yew trees 
by persons now living in the town, and within these ten years 
sculls and other bones of dead bodies have been taken up 
here.” 


There is yet another reference to the Hospital in a 
deed, which was in the possession of the late Rev. 
Prebendary Herbert Williams, dated November 30th, 
1749, in which Sir Humphrey Howarth, of Maeslough, 
in the county of Radnor, Knight, conveyed to the 
Rev. Thomas Williams, Vicar of Brecon, 


“the tithes of corn and grain arising, growing and becoming due 
within the Liberty, Hamlett and precints of the Watton, 
commonly called the Spittle or Spital Tythes.” 


In a letter written lately to the Brecon County Times, 
an ‘Old Inhabitant” says : 
“That seventy years ago she remembers St. Catharine’s Chapel 
as a wheelwright’s shop. It had a very higk-pitched roof, 
which was rapidly falling into decay; there were steps at one 
end, which, the wheelright used to say, led up to a pulpit in 
old times, when it was a chapel. In a cottage close by, a holy- 
water stoup was used as a hearthstone to receive the ashes. 
Behind the cottages (which from their high-pitched roofs and 
walls, nearly a yard thick, must have belonged to the Hospital), 
a large arched well stvod in a yard (it was a very deep one, 
and a workman tried to find the depth, but failed). It was 
then filled up with rubbish, the old barn-like building taken 
down, and cottages built on the site.” 


St. Alud’s Chapel.—Of the vanished chapels in this 
parish dependent on the Mother Church of St. John 
the Evangelist, the most interesting was that built on 
Slwch Tump, to commemorate the martyrdom of the 
Christian Saint, Alud, by a pagan Saxon Prince in the 
fifth century. 
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St. Alud was one of Brychan Brecheiniog’s daughters 
—the twenty-third—and lived at Ruthin, in Gla- 
morganshire ; this may have been Roath or Ruderi. 
The chapel stood to the north of the British Camp on 
Pencefnygaer, about a mile east of Brecon, and not far 
from Slwch farmhouse. 

In the British Museum is a MS." account by Hugh 
Thomas, the Breconshire Herald, written about the 
end of the seventh century, of the legends connected 
with the life of this saint, which has not been pub- 
lished. Hugh Thomas came of an old Breconshire 
family descended from Brychan. He was a Catholic, 
a fact which has nowhere else been recorded excepting 
in this MS., and in his boyhood he passed some time in 
Brecon under the care of two Catholic ladies, his © 
kinswomen, from whom he learned the traditions 
handed down through successive generations since the 
departure of the monks one hundred and fifty years 
before. 


The MS. (in his quaint but pleasant style) opens as 
follows :— 

[Only the spelling has been altered, and the punctua- 
tion—of which there was none—added. | 


“§. Lhud, that is Anger; she is commonly called S. Alud or 
Aled, but Giraldus Cambrensis calls her Almedha, who is the 
only author that makes any mention of her; his words are 
these :— 

“«There are dispersed through several provinces of Cambria 
many churches illustrated by the names of the children of 
Brychan ; of these there is one seated on the top of a certain 
hill in the region of Brecknock, not far from the principal castle 
of Aberhonddu, which is called the Church of Saint Almedha, 
who, rejecting the marriage of an earthly prince, and espousing 
herself to the Eternal King, consummated her life by a 
triumphant martyrdom.’” 


“ But gives no further account of the matter, to supply which 
defect the country thereabouts gives us all the particulars, 
which will not be amiss to subjoin in this place, as a testimony 


1 Harl. MS. 4181, Ff. 141-143. 
17 2. 
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of God’s Providence to preserve the memory of His servants, 
and the undeniable credit of: the traditions of the innocent 
country people, which is thus briefly and obscurely touched by 
authors. 


“Tt seems, that having from her infancy dedicated herself 
wholly to the service of God, in her riper years being violently 
pressed by a young Prince to marriage, to free herself from his 
solicitations and those of her family, she secretly stole away 
from her father’s house in a disguise, resolving for a time to 
conceal herself in the neighbouring villages, not doubting that 
God, for whose sake she had renounced the world, would 
support her. But behold the great patience and victory of the 
holy, royal maid! All bowels of human goodness were shut up 
against her, so that her name, Lhud or Anger, seems to have 
been given her by Divine inspiration (as well as those of all her 
brothers and sisters), anger being poured out against her like a 
flood, weight added to weight, and burthen to burthen, till her 
life was taken away with great violence. 


“The first place she retired to was the village of Llanddew, 
or Trinity Church, about a mile from Brecknock” [in the seven- 
teenth century the Welsh system of mileage was still in use, one 
mile being equal to two English of the present day], “ where she 
was so ill-treated, that fleeing from hence, she retired to a village 
called Llanfillo, three miles farther, to live in greater obscurity, 
which, joined with her poverty, beauty in rags, was the cause 
she was treated as a common thief, who despised human good or 
riches, but sought Heaven, or rather God. From hence, fleeing 
back again to another village called Llechfaen, within a mile of 
Brecknuck, where the former scandals had reached before her, 
she was treated with such scorn and contempt that nobody 
would receive her, but forced her to lie in the street and the 
high road, which ever since is called of her name in Welsh, 
Heol S. Alud. After which she resolved to’ retire to some 
solitude, never more to converse with mortals; and such a 
solitude she found upon a hill called the Slwch, now Penginger 
Wall (a corruption of Pencefnygaer), near the town of Brecknock, 
which was then overgrown with wood. Here, that she might 
receive no further insults, she desired the Lord of the Manor to 
give her leave to dwell, which was very courteously granted, 
with a promise of other charity, upon which she there built 
her a little cell or oratory, and was used often to go down to 
the Castle of the Slwch, to beg her bread, where she was very 
hospitably relieved, for which she prayed that the Blessing of 
God and plenty might always be there. 

“ When her thoughts were settled in a little tranquility after 
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all these storms, by way of prophecy she said: That by the 
secret judgment of God a chastisement would rest on the village 
of Llanddew for the injuries done to her; that the village of 
Llanfillo should be plagued with thieves, as they are to this day 
above all others, and the village of Llechfaen with envy, as 
indeed they are almost continually in contention and law with 
one another. 

“But this sweetness did not last long, nor could any place 
give her security from the persecutions of our common enemy, 
the Devil, for the fame of her great patience and piety beginning 
to be reported in the neighbourhood, her importunate lover, 
impatient to know if it were his lost mistress, went to her 
retirement to see, where, finding her alone at prayers, a violent 
fear surprised her soul at the danger of the place and person, so 
that she thought to flee down to the Lord’s house at the bottom 
[of the hill], which the young Prince perceiving, mad with rage 
and despair, pursues her, and cuts off her head, which, rolling a 
little down the hill, a clear spring of water issued out of the 
rock, where it rested. This being presently known, she was 
taken up and buried in her own little cottage, which was there- 
upon turned into a chapel, and the secret history of her life by 
this cruel death revealed to the whole world, and her innocency 
made to outshine the sun, God working many miracles by her 
intercessions, in testimony of His great favour for her, in the 
eyes of all those who so much injured her. I take the following 
account from Giraldus :— 

“<The day of her solemnity is every year celebrated in the 
same place the first of August ; whereto great numbers of devout 
people from far distant parts use to assemble, and by the merits 
of that holy virgin receive their desired health from divers 
infirmities. One special thing usually happening on the solem- 
nity of this blessed virgin, seems to me very remarkable, for you 
may often see there young men and maids, sometimes in the 
church, sometimes in the churchyard, and sometimes while they 
are dancing in an even ground encompassing it, fall down ona 
sudden to the ground. At first they lie quiet, as if they were 
rapt in an ecstasy, but presently they will leap up, as if posses- 
sed with a frenzy, and both with their hands and feet before the 
people they will represent whatsoever servile works they unlaw- 
fully performed upon Feast days of the Church. One will walk 
as if he were holding the plough, another as if he were driving 
the oxen with a goad, and both of them in the meantime singing 
some rude tune, as if to ease their toil. One will act the trade 
of a shoemaker, another of a tanner,a third of one that is 
spinning. Here you may see a maid busily weaving, and 
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expressing all the postures usual in that work. After which all 
being brought with offerings unto the altar, you would be 
astonished to see how suddenly they will return to their senses 
again. 

*«« Hereby through God’s mercy, who rejoices rather in the 
conversion than destruction of sinners, it is certain that very 
many have been corrected, and induced to observe the holy 
Feasts with great devotion.’ ” 


Giraldus Cambrensis, Archdeacon of Brecon,' was 
residing at this time at Llanddew, and wrote as an 
eye-witness of the miracles he records. Hugh Thomas 
was not correct in saying Giraldus was the only author 
who makes any mention of St. Alud, for William of 
Worcester, a fifteenth-century antiquary |B. 1415], 
has an entry in his Itinerary of which the following is 
a translation :— 


“S. Alud, Vingin and Martyr, one of the 24 daughters of the 
Ruler of Brecknock in Wales at 24 miles west of Hereford, 
sleeps in the church of cloistered virgins in the town of Usk, 
and was martyred on a mound at one mile from Brecknock, 
whence a spring [or well] arose, and the stone where she was 
beheaded there remains ; and as often as anyone in honour of 
GOD and the said Saint shall say the Lord’s Prayer, or shall 
drink of the water of said fount, he shall find at his will a 
woman’s hair of the said Saint upon the stone by a huge 
miracle. 


There can be no doubt that she was buried here on 
the spot where she was martyred, and not at Usk. 

This legend bears a remarkable resemblance to the 
story of St. Winifred’s life; but our saint cannot be 
accused of plagiarism, as she suffered two hundred 
years before the North-Welsh saint. 

The infuriated lover, the beheading, the spring of 
water bursting forth where the saint’s head rested, are 
all similar; but St. Alud’s end was final, whilst St. 
Winifred, by a miracle, lived for fifteen years after 
her decapitation. 

Canon Jessop tells us that, “in the thirteenth 


1 B. 1146—D. 1223. 
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century the Lives of the Saints became very different 
in tone from what they had been in the earlier ages ; 
they were overloaded with fabulous stories and in- 
credible incidents, which were not for edification.” 

The earliest mention we find of St. Alud’s “little 
chapel” is in a grant made by Bernard, the Norman 
Bishop of St. David’s 1116-1149, to the Prior and 
Convent of Brecon, of “The Chapel of Saint Haellide 
ex nostro proprio dono” (of our own gift, a free-will 
offering). 

In a document, dated July 5th, 1152, David Fitz- 
gerald, Bishop of St. David’s, at the petition of Ralph 
the Prior and the whole Convent, confirms to them 
the Church of St. Aissilde granted them by his 
predecessor. 

In the agreement between the last Prior, Robert 
Salder, and the Vicar of Brecon, Sir Thomas ap Ieuan, 
in 1520, whilst the parish church and other chapels 
belonging to it were made over to the Vicar, the 
Prior excepted the ‘‘ Chapel of Saint Hy/et with all the 
tythes, offerings, and emoluments belonging to it,” on 
the condition, that the said Prior and Convent and 
their successors should cause all Sacraments and 
Sacramentals to be administered within the aforesaid 
Chapel. It appears from the care taken to confirm 
the possession of this Chapel, that it was of some 
importance. The Welsh Princess was evidently a 
popular Saint, and the miracles attracted the pilgrims, 
who brought their gifts and offerings to leave before 
the altar. 

In the Augmentation Office, in a roll of the “Surveys 
of the possessions in Breconshire of the religious 
houses of the Duke of Buckingham forfeited to the 
Crown,” the following occurs: “ Possessions on the 
Dissolution The Curate’s stipend for cele- 
brating Divine Service in the Chapel of St. Alice in 
the parish of Brecknock.” Theophilus Jones was of 
opinion that this was the same building as St. Alud’s 
Chapel. 
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In the Inquisitio post-mortem of. Thomas James, 
Lord of Slwch, 1551, his manor is described as Slwch 
and Saint Aylett, or "Haylett. 

From the site of the chapel, at a short distance, 
can be seen Alexanderstone farm, which Theophilus 
Jones suggests (vol. ii, p. 151) may be a corruption of 
Alud or Alyned-stone ; in that case it may, before the 
Reformation, have belonged to this chapel. 

The Saint’s name is variously written Alud, Aled, 
and Elyned; but Hugh Thomas doubtless gives the 
local pronunciation of his time when he says: “A 
Chapel of Ease called by the. people thereabouts 
St. Taylad. ” This is an interesting instance of the 
final “+” of saint being joined. to a name beginning 
with a vowel, as it marks the same corrupt usage 
which has made such words as “ tawdry” and “ Tooley 
Street” so familiar in English annals. These words 
sprang, of course, from “Saint per maar st 
of Ely], and from ‘Saint Olave,” or Olaf the Dane 
by a process of popular elision exactly similiar. 

To return to Hugh Thomas’ (who believed as firmly 
in the “Fate of Sacrilege” as ever did Sir Henry 
Spelman) MS. : 


“But since this general profanation of all holy Feasts, and 
the destruction of her Church and Altar, where she relieved 
those, whom she chastised, this miracle has ceased, but not her 
indignation or anger; for Mr. James Thomas, now Lord of the 
Slwch, who gave me this tradition of the Saint’s sufferings and 
martyrdom, told me this Church was under the protection of 
the monks of the Priory of Brecknock, and that there was 
settled upon a Priest, for saying Divine Service there, two 
meadows adjoining to the north side of the Churchyard, and his 
dinner every Sunday at the Priory of St. John the Evangelist, 
and a can of beer every day. When Religion went to rack, and 
the land of the Priory sold in the time of King Henry VIII, 
this went off amongst the rest, and the Church stript of all its 
Ornaments and Pastor, and left to tumble to the ground. 
Therefore in the time of the Parliament’s Rebellion ‘against 
King Charles I, his father, Thomas James, of Slwch, made it a 
barn, and built a beast-house at the end of it, till he found 
himself almost ruined by an insensible decay of fortune for the 
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punishment of his sacrilege, and’ that the family had never 
prospered since; that therefore he cleaned it out, and left it 
empty, pulled down the beast-house, and often promised to 
repair the Chapel, but the top is now quite fallen to the 
ground, and the walls will shortly follow it. To this place the 
young people of the town did use to come every May Day, and 
have many sports and diversions, I suppose from an abuse of a 
devout custom of visiting the Church in former times, but this 
is now quite laid aside. The land, for maintaining a Priest to 
say Mass in it, is now in the possession of Sir Edward Williams, 
Knt., of Gwernyfed.” ; 

It was a common belief that a curse fell on those 
who touched Church property. When Stukeley 
visited Glastonbury in 1776, he says :' “I observed 
frequent instances of the townsmen being general] 
afraid to make such purchases [of stone from the vais 
as thinking an unlucky fate attends the family where 
these materials are used, and they told me many 
stories and particular instances of it.” 

In an old map in the writer’s possession (of a 
property belonging to her in the parish of Llanham- 
lach), one field is called “Close S. Ailed.” This may 
have been land given towards the maintenance of the 
chapel, or it may have been the place to which the 
saint fled on being refused shelter at Llechfaen. No 
Heol S. Alud can be traced at the present time. The 
chapel once standing at Llechfaen may have been 
dedicated to her. 

A charming sonnet on St. Elyned was written by 
the late Mr. John Lloyd of Dinas: a poet who was 
worthy of the wider fame which he has missed. 


ELYNeED. 


“ Fair Elyned, this window doth command 
A low flat hill, whereon tradition says 
Thy life was freely rendered, in the days 
When yet the cross on this benighted land 
Had feeble hold, by persecution’s hand 
Fiercely assailed : oh! while secure we raise 
Temple and altar, well beeomes us praise, 
And recollections of the martyr band : 


1 [tinerarium Curiosum, Iter. VI, 
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Nor least of thee, for of a princely race, 

And sex ill-form’d such pang to undergo, 

That thou hast won in history a place 

Is proof thy spirit quail’d not from the blow. 

Would that the conquerors of the earth could trace 

Such proud escutcheon, such desert might shew.” 
Joun Luoyp, of Dinas. 


St. Alud’s Chapel is a little more than one mile 
from the town of Brecon, and is reached by Cerrig- 
cochion Lane, which, as its name suggests, is a rugged 
walk cut in the red rock, overhung with oaks and 
hazels, bordered with blackberry brambles and ferns 
and harebells. This ancient “ Pilgrims’ Way” leads to 
the site of the chapel, and was the “ St. Ellan Layne” 
mentioned in an account of the revenue of the Priory, 
28 Hen. VIII. It was the direct route from St. Alud’s, 
by what is now Wellington Place and King Street 
to the Monastery. The land now belongs to Lord 
Tredegar, and on the Ordnance Map is marked as 
“site of St. Elyned’s Chapel.” Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare visited the spot one hundred years ago, and 
was able to trace some small vestiges of the building. 

To-day the spot may be identified by a fine old yew 
tree, about 6 ft. in diameter, spreading its branches 
over a well, now almost choked by mud and weeds. 
The following is an account of a visit paid to the 
Saint’s shrine a few years ago, by Mr. Butcher and 
Mr. George Hay, of this town :— 


“On ascending from the well to the hedge there is a small 
mound, and on its summit may clearly be traced an oblong 
square, on which “ Capel St. Alud” once stood. The spot is now 
completely grass-covered, and not even a solitary stone appears 
above the surface. Ata short distance is what might have been 
the churchyard ; there are clusters of plants growing in it at 
irregular intervals, with leaves resembling the common sorel, 
and these, according to tradition, mark out the graves of those 
who were buried here. On leaving the field, and taking the 
lane in the direction of Slwch farm-house, we noticed that many 
of the stones, forming a wall on the right side of the lane, 
were dressed, and we were informed that these had been taken 
from the ruins of the adjoining church. Mr. George Hay here 
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discovered two very interesting stones, one in which a groove 
was cut for fastening the hinge of a door. On reaching Slwch 
farm-house, a dressed stone that had been removed from the 
wall in the lane, and now used as a curb-stone for the fold-yard, 
was pointed out to us. It was originally the cill-stone of a 
window, neatly chamfered, and formed the base of the mullion. 
If some of our local antiquaries could be persuaded to 
undertake the work of making excavations on the site of St. 
Elyned’s, some interesting information might be obtained.” 


So, to-day, not one stone is left upon another to tell 
us of the faith and devotion of a past age. A yew- 
tree alone marks the spot where the sainted martyr 
gave her soul to God ; a green mound alone recalls the 
memory of the chants of praise and prayer, which, 
ascending to Heaven through the long centuries, 
broke the silence of that lonely height. 

Priest and chapel, and the local veneration of the 
Saint, have passed away ; but, standing on this holy 
ground, we may lift our eyes to the eternal hills and 
remember, that the Faith once delivered to the saints 
is still ours, and is of the things which abide for ever. 














NOTE ON 


A PERFORATED STONE AXE-HAMMER 
FOUND IN PEMBROKESHIRE. 


BY J. ROMILLY ALLEN, ESQ., F.S.A. 


My attention was first called to the existence of the 
perforated stone axe-hammer which forms the subject 
of the following note, by Mr. Edward Laws, F\S.A., 
the learned author of Lnttle England beyond Wales. 
In the work just referred to, Mr. Laws describes the 


Fig. 1.—Perforated Stone Axe-Hammer from Llanrhian, Pembrokeshire. 
Scale, } linear. 


axe-hammer in question as having been found near the 
Longhouse cromlech in North Pembrokeshire. When 
the members of the Cambrian Archeological Associa- 
tion visited the Longhouse cromlech during the Fish- 
guard Meeting in 1883, the possessor of the axe- 
hammer, who lived in the neighbourhood, exhibited 
it at the cromlech, and Mr. Worthington G. Smith 
made a drawing of it which is now in the volumes 
of his sketches’ in the Shrewsbury Museum and 
Library. After this, it appears to have been lost 
sight of, and it was not until the end of last year 
(1902) that I ascertained its whereabouts. The axe- 


1 Vol. v, p. 205. 
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hammer is now in the possession of Mrs. Marychurch, 
of Cardiff; and it is my: pleasant duty now to thank 
her, in the name of the Association, for her kindness in 
allowing this remarkably beautiful little object to be 
illustrated in the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


) 





Fig. 2.—Perforated Stone Axe-Hammer from Llanrhian, Pembrokeshire. 
Scale, } linear. 


Whilst the axe-hammer was temporarily lent to me 
to be photographed, I took it to the Museum of Practical 
Geology, in Jermyn Street, London, to find out what 
material it was made of. The courteous Curator, after 
submitting it for inspection to his petrologist (who 





Fig. 3.—Perforated Stone Axe Hammer from Llanrhian, Pembrokeshire. 
Scale, } linear. 


kindly refrained from knocking a chip off it), informed 
me that it was of diorite,a very hard volcanic rock 
composed of hornblende and feldspar; or, in other 
words, granite without any quartz in it. 

The hammer-axe is 3 ins. long by 14 in. wide by 
14 in. deep at the axe end, 14 in. deep at the hammer 
end, and 2 in. deep at the socket, which is not in the 
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middle of the length. The socket-hole for the handle 
is 2 in. in diameter at the top, in. in diameter at 
the bottom, and ,% in. in diameter at the narrowest 
part. 

The surface is beautifully polished, and feels smooth 


YY 





Fig. 4.—Perforated Stone Axe-Hammer from Llanrhian, Pembrokeshire. 
Scale, } linear. 


and almost greasy to the touch. The mottled colour 
is produced by the black grains of hornblende and the 
yellowish-white grains of feldspar. 

The description of the object given in Mr. Edward 





Fig. 5.—Perforated Stone Axe-Hammer from Llanrhian, Pembrokeshire. 
(Drawn by Miss Katherine Caswall in 1884.) 





Lawss Little England beyond Wales (p. 17), is as 


follows :— 


“This is an exceedingly pretty diabase perforated axe, so 
small and so beautiful that it almost looks as if it had been an 
ornamental appendage. It was found in a stone coffin (or cist), 
which, is not very clear. It was accompanied by a coin of some 
sort, and of course it was only placed as a charm or what-not in 
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a comparatively recent grave. ‘This tomb was near the great 
cromlech of Long House.” 


Mr. Laws appears to have been misinformed, for the 
present possessor of the object, Mrs. Marychurch, 
assured me in a letter dated September 13th, 1902, 
that— 

“The hammer I have was not found near the Long House 
cromlech, but in a stone coffin dug up from the land of my 
grandfather, Mr. John Williams, of Trearched in Llanrhian 
parish.” 

I wrote again to Mrs. Marychurch, asking her 
whether the stone coffin in question was the one dis- 
covered by R. Fenton, the historian of Pembrokeshire, 





Fig. 6.—Perforated Stone Axe-Hammer from Llanrhian, Pembrokeshire. 
(Reproduced from R. Fenton's “ History of Pembrokeshire.”) 


in the Beacon tumulus in 1805, and received the 
following reply :— 


“T think you are quite right in your surmise. I have just 
had a conversation with my cousin, who is a contemporary of 
mine, and she well remembers, as I do, the legend connected with 
the hammer. It was found about the date mentioned (1805), 
in a stone coffin. My grandfather had been blasting the rock 
you mention (The Beacon), for the purpose of getting stones for - 
repairing the hedges, etc. There was no body in the coffin, but 
the little hammer was there, and a coin, which I think was a 
sort of penny. I think my sister has it. I will make inquiries, 
but I am quite certain in my own mind that the little hammer- 
axe is the one referred to by Mr. Fenton. ‘lhere has never 
been one found near the Long House cromlech.” 


Next we have the account of the opening of the 
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Beacou tumulus, given by Fenton in his History o7 
Pembrokeshire, pp. 32 to 34. 


“More westward, at the back of a farm called Tref Ednyfed, 
there is an earth work known by the name of Castell Hafod, or 
the castle of the summer residence, which, from its form and 
site facing the north, I am inclined to think was a Castrum 
estivum of the Romans; the Roman road from Loventium to 
Menapia, however obscured, and by some disputed, from being 
miscalled, and variously called, by the names of Via Flandrica, 
Hén fordd, or the old way ; Fordd y Lladron, the thieves’ way ; 
and Fordd Helen, being in several places to be traced, not above 
two miles to the south of this encampment. In a small field 
above it are many of those stone enclosures denominated Cist- 
vaen ; and, still more southward, is an ancient tumulus, or, as 
the country people erroneously term it, a beacon, which, in 
company with my friends, Major and Captain Harries, of Cry- 
_ glés, who politely contributed every assistance to give facility 

to my researches, I opened on Saturday, August 3rd, 1805. 
Over the centre of the tumulus ran a boundary hedge, to make 
which, much of the height had been lowered, and its shape 
rendered very irregular. We made our opening as near the 
middle as the hedge would admit of; and, after taking away 
the earth and the sods on the surface, found large stones placed 
round in form of a cone; some loads of which removed, we 
came to the natural soil, having discovered nothing indicative 
of interment but a few bits of charcoal. ‘l'here was a great deal 
of blueish clay intermixed with the stones, that must have been 
brought from some -distance, the soil here being of an opposite 
quality—very light and dry. However, not discouraged by our 
ill success on one side of the hedge, we began our operations on 
the other; proceeding but slowly, as we came to an immense 
stone, visibly extending in length six feet, and lost under the 
hedge. It seemed plaistered, and, as it were, cemented to the 
stones it covered, with the same kind of clay we found on 
the opposite side. The gentleman farmer, on whose ground it 


1 “Cistvaen, Englished, literally a stone chest, whenever it occurs 
in the following pages, is intended to signify that simple species 
of sepulchre, consisting of an oblong enclosure, formed of coarse 
side and end flags, with an incumbent stone of great weight by 
way of lid. Various are the uses which autiquaries ascribe to 
them, merely on the ground of conjecture; but [ presume I may 
boldly pronounce them all sepulchral, having opened many of the 
most perfect ones, and found them, from their contents, invariably 
of that character.” 
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was, lent his assistance, and the work went on for a little time 
more spiritedly ; yet, night.coming on, obliged us to desist. 
On Monday morning the operations were renewed with addi- 
tional powers, and the obstacle to our discovery got rid of: 
namely, the incumbent stone eight feet ten inches long and 
very thick, covering a Cistvaen four feet and a-half long, two 
feet four inches broad, and two feet deep, containing nothing 
but the finest dry mould, interspersed—as an ingenious medical 
gentleman then present fancied — with some very minute 
particles of a substance like bone. The sides of this primitive 
sarcophagus were formed of two large clegyr! stones, un- 
conscious of any tool, only with their inner faces naturally 
rather smooth, the ends of two large coarse flags, and the 
bottom paved with smaller of the same kind. Adhering to the 
clay amongst the earth—thrown out some days after—were 
discovered a small stone hatchet of the same shape and size as 
that represented (Plate I, No. 3 of ‘ Antiquities’), and a small 
circular stone, of a species easily hewn, with a hole in the 
centre, and a few marks on one side something like numerals. 
The hatchet, though perforated to admit of a handle, was too 
small, and the edge too blunt to be used as a warlike weapon, 
and was most likely worn as an amulet or an ornament, being 
composed of a species of marble or inferior gem, known by the 
name of Lapis nephriticus Germanorum, clouded with different 
colours, and interspersed with small black specks of a metallic 
substance, with its surface—though smooth—incapable of a 
bright polish, from an inherent oiliness it possesses. The 
circular stone—several of which I have in my possession of 
different sizes—is found all over the country, and, seemingly, 
the general concomitant of sepulchral rites.” 


To make the extracts we have given intelligible to 
the reader, it may be as well to explain exactly where 


_ 1 “Clegyr, in the Welsh language, is a rock; but, in Pembroke- 
shire, almost generally, yet chiefly in the English parts of it, it is 
used as an adjunct to describe any large fragment of coarse stone 
which has not been wrought into form by the art of man.” 

2 “This is a stone found in several parts of Germany, particularly 
Bohemia; but it abounds in South America, which the Indians 
work into various forms, as those of little pillars, fish, heads and 
beaks of birds—always perforated. The Brasilians suspend them 
by their lips. Boot, in his book, De Gemmis, gives a description 
of this stone, agreeing with the appearance of that which this little 
hatchet is composed of: ‘ Plerumque ex viridi, albo, ceruleo et 
nigro colore mixtio est—semperenim superficies pingus quasi oleo 
inuncta esset videtur.’” : 
6TH SER., VOL. IIL. 18 
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the different localities are situated relatively to Llan- 
rhian, near which they all lie. Llanrhian is on the 
road from St. David’s’ to Fishguard, and is seven miles 
north-east of the former place. It isa mile from the 
north coast of Pembrokeshire, and the. Via Flandrica 
runs within a mile of it to the southward. 

The Beacon is marked on ‘the Ordnance Map (scale 
1 in. to the mile, Old Survey, Sheet 40 N.W.), at a 
point 1 mile east of Llanrhian. It is also shown on the 
Ordnance Map (scale.6 ins. to the mile, Pembrokeshire, 
Sheet 15 N.W.) on the division between two fields, as 
described by Fenton, immediately south of the road 
from Llanrhian to Mathry. The word “Beacon” does not 
appear on the 6-in. Ordnance Map, but the name seems 
to survive in Bickny, a house close to the tumulus to 
the westward. It is on high ground, being 300 ft. 
above the sea, although only a mile from the coast. 

Treyarched Farm, where Mrs. Marychurch’s grand- 
father (from whom she inherited the stone axe-hammer) 
lived, is half a mile south of the Beacon, and a mile 
south-east of Llanrhian. 

The Long House cromlech’ is two and a-half miles 
north-east of Llanrhian, and about two miles north-east 
of the Beacon. 

Tref Ednyfed, mentioned by Fenton, is close to 
Llanrhian on the east, and on the way to the Beacon, 
but the earthwork called Castell-Hafod does not appear 
to be marked either on the I-in. or the 6-in. Ordnance 
Ma 

From what has now been said there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the hammer-axe belonging to 
Mrs. Marychurch is the one described by Fenton as 
having been found in the earth taken from inside the 
cist under the Beacon tumulus. It is highly improb- 
able that two axe-hammers, so nearly corresponding in 
size and character as the one illustrated and described 
by Fenton and the one now in the possession of 


1 Described and illustrated in Archeologia Cambrensis, 4th Ser., 
vol. iii, p. 140. 
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Mrs..Marychurch, should have been discovered within 
two or three miles of each other. The illustration 
made for Fenton by J. Basire, and published in 1809, 
is evidently drawn the same size as the original, and 
corresponds exactly, both in size and shape, with 
Mrs. Marychurch’s axe-hammer.. 

Sir William Wilde, in his Catalogue of the Antiqui- 
ties in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, p. 79, 
divides the perforated stone hammers and hammer-axes 
found in Ireland into the following five classes :— 


(1) Celt-shaped, with a cutting edge at one end and rounded 
at the other end, and having the hole for the handle nearer one 
end than the other. 

(2) Like the first variety, but narrower, and with the hole in 
the centre. : 

(3) Egg-shaped, with both ends rounded and the hole in 
the centre. 

(4) Maul-shaped, with the hole nearly in the centre. 

(5) Stone battle-axes or axe-hammers, with a cutting edge at 
one end and the other end rounded; deeper at the ends than in 
the centre, and having the hole nearer one end than the other. 


The stone axe-hammer from the Beacon tumulus 
belongs to the last of these classes. 

The following list shows the number of instances in 
which perforated stone axe-hammers have been found 
with sepulchral remains. 


List oF PerrorateD Stone Axz-HaMMERS FOUND IN Barrows IN 
Great Britain. 


Shetland. 
Locality not given. (4 ins. long, found in a barrow)—J. Anderson’s Scotland in 
Pagan Times ; Bronze and Stone Ages, p. 309. 


Orkney. 
Whitehall, Stronsay (found in barrow)—Scotland in Pagan Times ; Bronze and 
Stone Ages, p. 307. 
Caithness. 
Ormiegill, Ulbster. (4 ins. long ; found in a horned cairn with Neolithic imple- 
ments)—Scotland in Pagan Times ; Bronze and Stone Ages, p. 246. 
Breckingo, Thrumster. (5ins. long ; found whilst demolishing chambered cairn ; 
no burial recorded)—Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., vol. xxix, p. 6. 


Aberdeenshire. 


Crichie, Inverurie. (44 ins. long ; found with burnt burial)—Scotland in Pagan 
Times ; Bronze and Stone Ages, p. 106. 
18? 
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Kincardineshire. 

Cleughead, Glenbervie. (3 ins. long)—Scotland in Pagan Times ; Bronze and 
Stone Ages, p. 820. 

Perthshire. 

Doune. (2% ins. long; found with urn of food-vessel type)—Scotland in Pagan 
Times, p. 83. 
dy Stirlingshire. 

Craigengelt. (Particulars not given)—Baron A, de Bonstetten’s Hssai sur les 

= an pl. 4, fig. 1. 

Buteshire. 

Island of Aran, (8% ins. long ; kind of burial uncertain)—Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot., 
vol, xxxvi, p. 100. 

Ayrshire. 

Chapelton Farm, West Kilbride. (4 ins. long; found with burnt burial under 
inverted urn)—R. Munro’s Prehistoric Scotland, p. 149. 


Northumberland. 


Seghill, near Newcastle. (64 ins. long ; found in a cist without any remains of 
bones)—Proc. Soc. Ant. Lond., Ser. 2, vol. iv, p. 60. 


Yorkshire. 

Weaverthorpe. (48 ins. long; found with unburnt burial)—Proc. Soc. Ant. 
Lond., Ser. 2, vol. iv, p. 460. 

Ganton, No. xviii. (5 ins. long; found with burnt burial)—W. Greenwell’s 
British Barrows, p. 158. 

Ganton, No. xxxi. (34 ins. long and broken, found with burnt burial)—British 
Barrows, p. 179. 

Cowlam, No. lviii. (4} ins. long; found in barrow unconnected with any burial) 
—British Barrows, p. 222. 

Rudstone, No. Ixviii. (5} ins. long, found with unburnt burial and bronze 
dagger-blade)—British Barrows, p. 266. 

Goodmanham, No. Ixxxix. (4 ins. long; found with burnt burial)—British 
Barrows, pp. 36 and 298. 

Pickering (5 ins. long ; found in a field in which there is a barrow)—T. Bate- 
man’s Zen Years’ Diggings, p. 237. 

Robin Hood’s Bay. (4 ins. long; found on site of mutilated barrow)—E. 
Howarth’s Catalogue of Sheffield Museum, p. 10. 

Broughton in Craven (6 ins. long; found in an urn with burnt burial and bronze 
dagger-blade)—Ancient Stone Implements, p. 208. 

Skelton Moor (44 ins. long; found with burnt burial inside cinerary urn)— 
Ancient Stone Implements, p. 211. 

Danby Moor. (4% ins. long; found with burnt burial)—Ancient Stone Imple- 
ments, p. 211. 

Westerdale Moor. (Found with burnt burial inside cinerary urn)—Ancient Stone 
Implements, p. 211. 

Sledmere. (Size not given; found with burnt burial)—T7rans. H. Riding Ant.’ 
Soc., vol. ii, p. 21. 

Huggate Pasture. (54 ins. long ; kind of burial not recorded)—Unpublished. 


Lancashire. 
Winwick. (5 ins. long ; found with burnt burial and bronze spear-head inside 
cinerary urn)— Trans. of Hist. Soc. of Lanc. and Cheshire, vol. xii (1860), 


p. 190. : 

Claughton Hall, Garstang. (Size not given ; found in wooden case with burnt 
burial, and pair of Scandinavian bowl-shaped brooches)—Archeological 
Journal, vol. vi, p. 74; Ancient Stone Implements, p. 210. 
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Derbyshire. 
Borrowash. (6 ins. long ; found with unburnt burial)—E. Howarth’s Catalogue 
hefield Museum, p. 4. 

Carder Low, Hartington. (3 ins. long ; found with unburnt burial and bronze 
dagger-blade)—T. Bateman’s Vestiges of the Antiquities of Derbyshire, p. 63. 

Parcelly Hay, Hartington. (4 ins. long ; found with unburnt buria! and bronze 
dagger-blade)—T. Bateman’s Zen Years’ Diggings, p. 24. 

Kenslow, Middleton-by-Youlgrave. (Broken and imperfect; found with unburnt 
— and bronze dagger-blade)—Vestiges of the Antiquities of Derbyshire, 
p- 28. ° 

Stand Low. (5? ins. long ; found with burnt, burial and bronze dagger-blade.) 


Warwickshire. 


Hartshill Common. (Size not given ; found in a tumulus in 1773, but particulars 
of kind of burial not stated)— Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, 


vol. ix, p. 15. 
Staffordshire. 
Throwley. (4}ins. long; found in urn with burnt burial)—Ten Years’ Diggings, 
p. 155. 
Suffolk. 


Wilton Heath, Brandon. (4§ ins. long; found with urn)—Ancieut Stone Imple- 
ments, p. "193. 
Sussex. 
Hove. (5 ins. long; found with burnt burial (?), amber cup, and bronze dagger- 
blade) —Sussex Archeol. Coll., vol. ix, p. 120. 


Berkshire. 
Lambourne. (34 ins. long ; found with burnt burial and bronze knife)—Archeo- 
logia, vol. lii, p. 60 
Gloucestershire. 
Snowshill, (64 ins. long ; found with unburnt burial, two bronze dagger-blades, 
and bronze pin)—Archeologia, vol. lii, p. 72. 


Wiltshire. 

Upton Lovel, No. 4. (48 ins. long ; found with unburnt burial and implements 
of bone and stone)—Sir R. Colt Hoare’s Ancient Wilts., p. 76. 

Ashton Valley, No. 6. (8% ins. long; found under cinerary urn with burnt 
burial)—Ancient Wilts., p. 79. 

Ashton Valley, No. 8 (44 ins. long; found with burnt burial)—Ancient 
Wilts., 

Rollestone. Poti ins. long; found with unburnt burial)—Ancient Wilts., p. 174. 

Normanton, Bush Barrow, No. 158. (Dimensions not given ; found with unburnt 
burial and bronze and gold objects) —Ancient Wilts., p. 204. 

East Kennet. (6} ins. long ; found with unburnt burial)—Archeologia, vol. xliii, 


p. 410. 
Wilsford. (1 in. long; found with unburnt burial)—Ancient Stone Implements, 
p. 213. 
Stonehenge. (9 ins. long ; kind of burial not recorded)—Archeologia, vol. xliii, 


p. 411. 

Stonehenge. (7 ins. long; kind of burial not recorded)— Archeologia, vol. xliii, 
p. 411 

Windmill Hill, Avebury. (5 ins. long; found with incense cup and seven 
skeletons)-—Salisbury Volume of Memoirs of Meetings of R. Archeol. Inst., 
1849, p. 110. 

Selwood, Stourton. (54 ins. long ; found with burnt burial and bronze dagger- 
blade)—Ancient Stone Implements, p. 211. 

Bylford Down. (54 ins. long; found in cist with unburnt burial)— Unpublished. 
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Dorsetshire. 
Winterbourne Steepleton. (4 ins. long; found with burnt burial)—Ancient 
Stone Implements, p. 210. 
j Devonshire. 
Locality not given. Ancient Stone Implements, p. 195. 


: Cornwall. 
Trevelgue. (4 ins. long; found with unburnt burial)—W. C. Borlase’s Nenia 

Cornubie, p. 87. 

It will be seen from the above Table that, so far as 
Great Britain is concerned, perforated stone axe- 
hammers are characteristic of the Bronze Age and not 
of the Stone Age, except in a few cases in Scotland. In 





Fig. 7. —Perforated Stone Axe-Hammers and Urns from Stone-Age Burials 

in Denmark. Scale, 4 linear. 

(Reproduced from the “ Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires du Nord.’) 
Scandinavia, however, exactly the reverse is the case, as 
such objects are there very frequently found accom- 
panying Stone-Age burials in dolmens and graves. A 
large number of beautiful specimens are illustrated 
in A. P. Madsen’s Gravhgje,' and in his Paper on “ Une 
Centaine de Tombeaux de l’Age de Pierre” in the 
Mémoires de la Société des Antiquatres du Nord for 
1891. 


"1 From Dolmens at St. Rérbok, Udby, and Gundestrup (see 
Plates 8, 15, and 18). 
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There are three reasons which may be suggested to 
explain why stone axe-hammers are so frequently found 
associated with burials of the Stone Age in Denmark, 
and with burials of the Bronze Age in Great Britain : 
namely, (1) that they were objects prized by the 
deceased during his lifetime ; (2) that he would require 
weapons in a future state of existence; and (3) that 
the axe was a symbol associated with the worship of 
some deity. There is ample evidence that the cult of 


Fig. 8.—Perforated Stone Axe-Hammers and Urns from Stone-Age Burials 
in Denmark. Scale, 4 linear. 


(Reproduced from the “ Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires du Nord.”) 


the axe was widely spread in both the Stone and the 
Bronze Ages. 

As instances of the cult of the axe in the Stone Age, 
we have the remarkable series of sculptures of stone-' 
axes on the dolmens of the Morbihan’ in Brittany, and 
the not less remarkable figures, with owl-like heads 
and stone axes, on the walls of the artificial sepulchral 


1 See Report of Brittany Meeting of C. A: A., in Archeologia Cam- 
brensis, 5th Ser., vol. vii, p. 43. 
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caves in the Department of la Marne' in France, ex- 
plored by Baron de Baye... The stone axe-heads on the 
dolmens of Brittany are represented in ‘some cases. 
without any handle, and in others hafted according to 
the method practised by the Neolithic inhabitants of 
France. The best sculptures of this kind occur on the 
sides of the passage leading to the chamber in the 
great tumulus on Gavr’ Inis, on the roofing slabs of the 


Fig. 9.-—Perforated Stone Hammer-Axes from Stone-Age Burials in 
Denmark. Scale, 4 linear. 


(Reproduced from the “ Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires du Nord.”) 


chambers of the Dol-ar-Marchand and the Kercado 
tumulus, and on a stele found in the chambered cairn 
of Mané-er-H’roég. The axes are associated with 
symbols of unknown meaning, but not with human 
figures. 

The artificial caves in the Department of la Marne 


Illustrated in E. Cartailhac’s La France Préhistorique, p. 241 ; 
and Baron de Baye’s Archéologie Préhistorique. 
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are excavated in the chalk, and contain burials of the 
Neolithic period. On the walls of the Grotte du 
Courjeonnet is sculptured an owl-headed deity (forcibly 
recalling similar representations in Mycenzan art), with 
a complete stone axe in its handle on the lower part of 
the figure. In another grotto, at Razet 4 Croizard, the 
same owl-headed deity appears with the breasts of a 
female, but without the axe. 

Another proof of the prevalence of the cult of the 
axe during the later Stone Age in Europe is furnished 
by necklaces of stone and and amber, having perforated 
pendants in the shape of axes and also of hammers. 
In France’ such pendants have been found in the 
Dolmen de Rogarte at Carnac, in Brittany, and the 
Allée Couverte de la Justice (Oise). 

In Scandinavia they have been found in the dolmen 
of Stege, Denmark,’ and in Bornholm and Bohuslin, 
Sweden ;? and in Ireland‘ in one of the chambered 
cairns at Sliabh-na-Caillige, co. Meath. 

Coming next to the Bronze Age we have evidence of 
the continued existence of the cult of the axe in the 
sculptures on the cist at Kilmartin,’ Argyllshire, and on 
the rocks of Bohusliin,®° Sweden. Stone pendants in. 
the shape of an axe have been found in a Bronze Age 
cist at Strypes,’ Elginshire, and miniature bronze celts, 
intended for use as pendants, have been found at 
Glasserton,® Wigtonshire, and Arras,’ Yorkshire. 

The recent discoveries made in Crete by Dr. A. J. 
Evans, at Knossos," and Mr. D. G. Hogarth, in the; 


1 Arch. Camb., 5th Ser., vol. xvii, pp. 305 and 308. 

2 J.J. A. Worssae’s Industrial Arts of Denmark, p. 31. 

3 O. Montelius’ Les Temps Préhistoriques en Suéde, pp. 24 and 39. 
* Transactions R. I. A., vol. xxxi, p. 32. 

5 Jour. Brit. Arch. Assoc., vol. xxxvi, p. 146. 

6 A. Holmberg, Skandinaviens Hiallristningar. 

7 Reliquary for 1897, p. 46. 

8 R. Munro’s Prehistoric Scotland, p, 186. 

® In the York Museum. 

0 Jour. R. Inst. Brit. Architects, 3rd Ser., vol. x, p. 97. 
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Birth Cave of Zeus' in Dicte, show that. the double- 
edged axe was the universally-accepted symbol of Zeus 
in the Mycenzan age. The hammer of Thor,’ the 
Scandinavian god of thunder, is a symbol of the same 
kind which was used as a charm in the Iron Age. | 
The last survival of the cult of the axe is the use 
of stone celts as amulets, and for protection against 
lightning.® 

The cult of the axe is, in fact, spread over nearly the 
whole world. A Hittite sculpture, in the Royal Museum 
at Berlin,‘ shows a divinity holding an axe in one hand 
and a trident in the other; and in quite recent times 
the ceremonial stone axes of the Pacific Islands were 
objects of reverence if not of worship. When we reflect 
upon the part played in human progress by the axe, 
which enabled the first clearing in the primeval forest 
to be made and the first dug-out canoe to be built, thus 
paving the way to migration of races of men by land 
and sea, it is not surprising that an implement of such 
might should be considered as the most fitting to place 
in the right hand of a god. 

I have to thank Mr. Reginald A. Smith, F.S.A., 
of the Department of British and Medieval Antiquities 
in the British Museum, for particulars about the stone 
axe-hammers in the national collection. 

Mr. Edward Laws begs me to say that his informa- 
tion about the finding of the stone axe-hammer near 
the Longhouse cromlech was derived from the same 
source as mine, namely, from Mrs. Marychurch. 


1 Monthly Review (John Murray) for January, 1901. 

* Monadsblad of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Stockholm 
for April, 1872, and March, 1875. — : 

3 Sir John Evans’ Ancient Stone Implements, p. 61. 

4 Report of the U.S. National Museum for 1896, Plate 28. 
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BY THE VEN. ARCHDEACON THOMAS, M.A., F.S.A. 


Warn the late Sir Stephen R. Glynne, Bart., visited 
this church about the year 1830, and described it in 
minute and faithful detail as it then was,’ he declared 
it to be upon the whole “singular from its rudeness.” 
Since then, thanks to the unstinted munificence of the 
late Chevalier Lloyd, K.S.G., of Clochfaen, and the 
master-hand of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, it has under- 
gone a thorough restoration and adornment, and may 
now be fitly described as singular in its massive 
simplicity and enrichment. No attempt has been made 
to interfere with the lines of the edifice, nor even to 
enlarge the north aisle to its former size; but no 
expense has been spared to secure excellence in material 
and workmanship, and to render it worthy of its 
sacred purpose. A series of richly-painted windows 
depicts the legendary story of its foundation, while a 
number of historic personages and heraldic shields 
portray- the line of the chieftains of Clochfaen, the 
ancestors of the restorer. The sum expended by the 
Chevalier on the memorial was £11,000. 

The legend of the foundation is curious and instruc- 
tive, and although it became overladen with later and 
foreign matter, it bears the stamp of consistence and 
oon The founder, Curig Lwyd (Curig, the 

lessed, or Holy), was one of that large body of 
Armorican refugees who, having been forced to quit 
Brittany in the sixth and seventh centuries, rounded 
the Land’s End, and coasting northwards, finally landed 
at the mouth of the Ystwith, where Padarn had already 
settled, and had made the evangelisation of Powys, or 
Mid Wales, his special aim. As Cadvan and Tydecho, 


1 Arch. Camb., 6th Ser., vol. i, p. 144. 
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and Sulien and Trinio and others, had already advanced 
north-eastwards, so Curig, either from choice or under 
direction, proceeded eastwards along the trackway that 
led up the ravines of the Rheidol, and across the bleak 
moorlands of Plinlimmon towards Kerry and Elvael, 
where indeed Padarn had already preceded him, as we 
may infer from the foundation of Llanbadarn Fynydd, 
Llanbadarn Fawr, and Llanbadarn y Gareg. After 
resting on the eastern brow of Plinlimmon, at a spot 
thence, and still called after him Kisteddfa Gurig 
(Curig’s Seat), and having taken a survey of the wilds 
of southern Arwystli, stretched out before him, he 
continued his course along the main trackway till he 
reached the point on the banks of the Afon Gwy (The 
Wye), where the road bifurcated in two directions, one 
trending north-eastwards towards Cedewen and Kerry, 
the other south-eastwards towards Gwarthrenion and 
Elvael (Radnorshire). In this lonely and wild but 
beautiful spot he raised his primitive oratory, that he 
might from it, as a centre, carry his mission of glad 
tidings to the surrounding district, and at the same 
time provide shelter and guidance to travellers across 
that mountainous waste. The typical story of the 
opposition and miraculous conversion of K. Maelgwn 
is a counterpart of the legends of St. Tydecho and 
St. Cyndeyrn, and represents the conflict between - 
Paganism and Christianity, with some of the material 
changes which the latter introduced, The sanction at 
last extended to the new comers was wise and politic ; 
for it inaugurated a new epoch in the people’s life : for 
the yoking of wild beasts to the plough typified the 
change trom hunting to agriculture, from the precarious 
prey of the chase to the settled cultivation of the land. 
An institution so benevolent, useful, and Christian 
must soon have attracted others, both men and women, 
to join it; for the genesis of the Celtic Church was - 
tribal and familiar, rather than monastic or heremitical. 
It was probably to this trait that Huw: Arwystli 
alluded when he sang :— 
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“Da fyd fu ar d¥ feudwy 
A’i leian gynt ar lan Gwy.’”! 


And the local name of a part of the village may be the 
tradition, in this particular instance, of this founder’s 
original home, Frankwell. Later on, Curig appears to 
have been made a bishop, probably of Llanbadarn, or at 
least in the district of which Llanbadarn was the 
ecclesiastical head, and his “staff” continued long 
afterwards to be treated with great veneration at the 
neighbouring church of St. Harmon’s. With his repu- 
tation for sanctity there grew also an ascription ot 
miraculous powers and an increasing cultus :— 


“Nerthwr ’n yw'r gwr a garwyd 
Gwych iawn ac a chwyr addolwyd.”’? 
How Car Luwyp. 


Nor were these powers confined to himself personally ; 
they were extended to his “ staff” also, and Giraldus 
Cambrensis tells an amusing story of the strictly 
business terms on which they were put into operation. 


“In this same province of Warthrenion and in the church of 
St. Germanus there is a (reputed) staff of St. Curig* covered on 
all sides with gold and silver, and resembling in its upper part 
the form of a cross ; its efficacy has been proved in many cases, 
but particularly in the removal of glandular and strumous 
swellings, insomuch that all persons afflicted with these com- 
plaints, on a devout application to the staff, with the oblation of 
one penny, are restored to health. But it happened in these 
our days, that a strumous patient on presenting one halfpenny 
to the staff, the humour subsided only in the middle; but when 
the oblation was completed by the other halfpenny, an entire 
cure was accomplished. Another person also coming to the staff 
with the promise of a penny was cured; but not fulfilling his 
engagement on the day appointed, he relapsed into his former 
disorder ; in order, however, to obtain pardon for his offence he 


1 Prosperity rested on the house of the hermit and the nun on the 
banks of the Wye. 

2 Our protector is the man beloved . , and honoured with waxen 
tapers. 

3 “ Baculus, qui sancti Cyrici dicitur,” Editio 1535, p. 67. 
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tripled the offering by presenting three pence, and thus obtained 
a complete cure.” 


This staff continued in great repute until the Refor- 
mation, when it was, committed to the flames and 
destroyed.” | 

Long, however, before this, an element of much 
confusion had been introduced through the adoption of 
the legend of another Curig, the child-martyr of Tarsus, 
and his mother, Julitta. This probably took place at 
some renovation of the church ; for it was the custom 
of the Normans to re-dedicate edifices built under the 
British rule ; and it was no doubt due to the influence 
of Crusaders, who in their travels abroad had become 
acquainted with the story of the youthful martyr and 
his widespread cultus. The effect of it was to mix up 
the two stories, and, regardless of chronology, to treat 
them as one; and the endeavour to combine them in 
the painted windows tends to perpetuate the confusion 
and to stereotype their inconsistency. We will now take 
the windows in detail, beginning with the east window, 
and following the order and substance of the late 
Col. Lloyd-Verney’s Handbook.’ The east window, a 
Perpendicular of three lights, has in the head of the 
tracery “ figures representing King Maelgwn Gwynedd 
handing to the nun Julia a box containing the deeds of 
the land which he devoted to the Church.” That is to 
say, King Maelgwn, sixth century, is made contem- 
porary with the child martyr of the fourth century, and 
the donation is made in the manner of far later centuries. 
On each side are angels bearing scrolls, from the 
Te Deum: “Te martyrum candidatus laudat exercitus.”* 
On the left is depicted the martyrdom of the boy, and 
beneath it a representation of Julitta, also martyred, 
with the inscription “ Beatus Julitta martyrio corona- 


1 Giraldus Cambrensis, Jtéinerary (Bohn, p. 335). 

2 History of Radnorshire, p. 548. 

8 A Description of the Parish Church of Llangurig, Montgomery- 
shire, by Col. Lloyd-Verney, of Clochfaen. London, 1892. 

4 “Thee the white-robed army of martyrs praiseth.” 
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tur.” The central figure in the window is that of the 
other St. Curig, represented as a bishop, witha pastoral 
staff or crook turned outwards, which, however, is not, 
in accord with the description of the real one seen and 
described by Giraldus Cambrensis as a crozier: “In 
hac eadem prouincia de Warthrenion in ecclesia vide- 
licet Sancti Germani, Baculus qui Sancti Cyrici dicitur 
inuenitur ; superius in crucis modum paulisper utrinque 
protensus, auro et argente undiq. contectus.” 

To the right is a representation of his landing at 
Aberystwith: “ Beatus Cyricus Ystwyth fluvii ostio 
navem appellat ;” and, below, another of his: building 
the church at Llangurig: “Sancta Cyricus ecclesiam 
eedificat,” betraying an unhappy transposition, by the 
workman, of the adjectives in this and the martyrdom 
of Julitta. 7 

At the base of the window are the representations of 
the four brothers of Llangurig, Ieuan, Owain, Siencyn, 
and Gwilym, and their (eldest) sister Elen ; all of whom 
are subjects either of complimentary poems or of elegies, 
by Huw Cae Llwyd and Huw Arwystli. 

Of the tive windows on the south side all but the 
third contain armorial shields of ancestors of the house 
of Clochfaen, from Madog Danwr (Madoc the Fire- 
bearer), who in 1197 received from Prince Gwenwyn- 
wyn for his services in the field, Llangurig, Aberhafesp, 
and Dolfachwen, down to Rhys Lloyd, 1699 to 1737, 
with their matrimonial alliances. The third window 
has a representation of St. Michael, with scales and 
sword weighing the dead ; and in allusion to the good 
works of the three ladies commemorated the seven 
corporal works of Mercy, plus that of burying the dead: 
“Pan aeddit yn claddu’r meerw yr oeddwn i gyda thi 
hefyd” (Tobit, xii, 12, 13). 

The centre of the fourth window is a representation 
of Dunawd or Dinothus, first bishop of the celebrated 


1 Itin. Cambr. 1585, 67. “The staff is extended just a little on 
each side after the manner of a cross, and is covered all over with 
gold and silver.” 
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college or monastery of Bangor Iscoed, but with the 
arms of the See of Bangor, in Carnarvonshire : perhaps 
an allusion to the foundation of that See by his son 
Deiniol. 

_ In ‘the fifth window is a representation of (1) St. 
Elidan holding a spear in one hand and the model of a 
church in the other, in allusion to the legend of Julitta 
making waxen images of him ; and (2) of St. Maurice, 
the patron of soldiers: ‘“ Militum patranus” (sic), the 
Commander of the “ Theban Legion.” 

- In the west window the central figure is that of St. 
David, and on either side of him the arms surmounted 
by a crown of six of the Welsh kings, viz., Trahaiarn 
ap Caradawe, Gruftydd ap Cynan, Howel ap [euaf, 
Rhys ap Gruffydd, Gwenwynwyn ap Owain Cyfeiliog, 
and Gruffydd ap Wenwynwyn. 

On the north side the first window from the west 
represents in the first light King Maelgwn in full 
armour (of the fifteenth century), surrounded by his 
attendants, with the river Wye in the background. 
“Maelown F. Rhysevelauni (should be Cassivelauni) 
Arwysliz Rex ;” in the second, Julia, or Julitta, is seen 
making wax images of St. Elidan at her shrine on 
the banks of the Wye: “ Virgo sanctimonialis Vage 
fluminus ripis cereas S" Elidani imagines fingit.” 

In the third-light, King Maelgwn, overcome by reli- 
gious fervour, offers a deed with a red seal attached, of 
the church lands of Llangurig, to an image of the infant 
St. Curig, his white horse running away and the Castle 
(or Court) of Clochfaen embedded in the lands under 
the hills; the background of the whole represents the 
view seen from the north above the church: “S™ 
Cyriacus a Maelguno Rege tribus agri portionibus 
donatum” (for donatur). 

In the second north window the central figure is the 
Blessed Virgin, with the Infant Saviour on her knee 
and Angels holding a crown above her head. In the 
lights on each side are two figures with their coat- 
armour. On her right are Trahaiarn ap Caradawe, 
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who was slain on Carno Mountain: “ Trahazn Vene- 
dotize et Provisize (should be Povisize) Rex occisus est 
1080 ;” and Howel ap Ieuaf, who succeeded him as 
Lord of Arwystli; “‘ Howel filius Ieuan Arusthize (sic) 
Dominus, qui obiit a.p. 1186.” On her left Meilir, 
who, with his brother Gruffydd, was slain in the same 
battle of Carno ; ‘‘ Meilir qui cum fratre ejus Griffudd 
occisus est 1080; and below him Merinedd, daughter 
of Gruffydd ap Cynan, who brought Arwystli as her 
dower to her husband, Howell: “ Merinedd Howelis 
uxor, Griffini Regis filia.” 

A brass on this window bears the following additional 
Latin inscription : 

“Trahaiarn F. Caradoci Venedotia Povosizeque Rex Dominus 
Arwystliz et Meilir F. Rhiwallawn F. Cynwyn Princeps Qui in 
preelis apud Carnan Montem in Dimetia commisso Eheu occisi 
sunt An° 1080. Merinedd Howel F. Ieuav uxor Domina 
Arwystliz Quam piovinciam Pater ipsius Griffinus Conani filius 
Rex Venedotie ei concessit. Idem Howel ¥. Ieuav Arwystliz 
Dominus qui obiit An° 1185. Quorum animabibus (sic) 
Propitietur Deus. Amen.” 


The third window has for its central subject St. 
Michael, and on one side of him Prince Gwenwynwyn, 
“ Gwinwynwyn Povosize Princeps ;” and on the other 
Madoc Danwr, the Fire-bearer :” ‘“ Madocius Ignifer 
Dominus de Llangurig.” 

A brass beneath the window bears this further 
explanatory inscription :— 

“In Memoriam Gwenwynwyn Provisie Principis Anno 
Salutis MccxvIII vita defuncti qui Militi suo Comitique fideli 
Madoco Ignifero terras omnes apud Dominium de Llangurig 
manerias de Aber Havesp atque Dol Vachwen magnamque 
Parochiz de Llanidloes partem dono concessit Arwystle anno 
MCXCVII post Xp”™ subacta Quorum animabus propitietur 
Deus. Amen.” 


“In briefly reviewing this series of painted windows 
we are struck, in the first place, with their predomin- 
antly local bearing, each person, scene, and event 
depicted being connected, or believed to be connected, 

6TH SER., VOL. III. 19 
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with the district, and helping in some way to illustrate 
and reproduce its ancient story. In the next place, we 
note the novelty of the subject-matter, and the skill 
with which the designs have been worked out. But, 
when we remember the lavish outlay so ungrudgingly 
made by the donor, we cannot but regret that so little 
care was exercised over the wording of the inscriptions, 
alike on the windows themselves and on the brasses 
beneath.’ 

The most interesting individual feature in the interior 
is the restored rood-screen. Originally there was a loft 
above it ; but in the year 1836 the whole was taken 
down, and the vicar and churchwardens appear to have 
allowed anyone to help themselves to the remains; so 
that only a small fragment was left, and that has been 
replaced in its original position on the new one. When 
Sir Stephen Glynne visited the church he found “a 
large portion of the rood-loft screen remaining, having 
pretty good carved woodwork and vine-leaf cornices ;” 
and, fortunately, in the previous summer the Rev. 
John Parker, Vicar of Llanmerewig, had made most 
accurate sketches of the interior of the church and of 
the details of the screen.* With the aid of these 
sketches and the fragment the new screen reproduces 
the old one exactly, save that the loft is omitted here. 
' The style is late-fifteenth century, and the execution is 
excellent. 

The font is of Perpendicular character, an octagonal 
basin upon similar stem and moulded base. Each face 
of the basin is ornamented with a double panel of 
arcading, with foliated heads and spandrels. The 
upper part is much broken and mutilated, probably 
during the Commonwealth, for it is evident that a 
change was then effected in the ancient loyalty of the 

1 The whole of the windows were designed from Mr. J. Y. W. 
Lloyd's instructions, and executed by Messrs, Burlison and Grylls, 
London. 

2 Arch Camb., 6th Ser., vol. i, p. 144. 

3 Montgomeryshire Collections, vol, ii, p. 31; and History of the 
Parish of Llangurig, p. 31, 
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parish, “a place formerly of very strong fame, but now 
pointed at as the Puritans and Roundheads of Wales.” 
The name and the date cut upon its side mark the 
Restoration of the old order and the joy of the inscriber 
in 1661. 

The brass-eagle lectern stands upon couchant lions, 
and is very handsome—and a most rare thing in such a 
situation—the church is illuminated by acetylene gas. 
An organ occupies the north chamber of the chancel, 
and the pulpit stands in the south-east angle of the nave. 

The roof is of the hammer-beam type, and in the 
chancel the angels bear on their shields the implements 
of the Passion, and are copied from the old church of 
Cilcain, in Flintshire. In the nave the shields have 
instruments of music, the harp, horn, lyre, pipe and 
flute, dulcimer and triangle. The stone corbels that 
carry the principal rafters are carved to represent the 
ruin of St. Curig, the Bishop St. Curig, the arms of 
Madoc Danwr and King Maelgwn—Maelgwn himself, 
and a bunch of lilies (purity). 

Externally a great improvement has been wrought by 
the rebuilding of the south wall and the porch, and by 
raising the tower and superimposing upon it a loftier 
steeple. In the south wall the priest’s door into the 
chancel has been omitted, and two windows, with 
double-foiled lights inserted. On the tower a corbel 
table supports a battlemented parapet, and the newel 
stair at the north-east angle has been similarly treated, 
so as to raise it some feet above the tower, upon which 
a picturesque spire, the lower portion square and the 
upper octagonal, has been erected of timber covered 
with sheet lead; the height of the tower is 48 ft., and 
that of the spire and vane 16 ft. This tower is very 
massive, and has some noteworthy features ; its base 
is formed of huge undressed boulder-stones, and the 
western door, at one time the main entrance, has a 
broad elliptical arch formed of only two stones. 


1 History of Protestant Noncunformity in Wales, 2nd ed., p. 71. 
19° 
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The Church having been early appropriated’ to ‘the 
Abbey of Strata Florida, occurs in the Norwich Taxa- 
tion, A.D. 1253, as “Cist’ Ord’is—Ec’cia Lanberit que est 
monachor’ cist’ ord’is 11. m’ra.” This tenth of two marks 
(26s. 8d.) rose in the next forty years to thirty-two 
shillings, for in the Lincoln, or P. Nicholas Taxation, 
A.D. 1291, we find “ Beneficia Abb’is de Strata Florida 
Cycester’ ordinis £16 dec. £1 12s.” The monks were 
probably good friends of the fabric ; but it was more 
fortunate in the munificence of the local lords of Cloch- 
faen, to whom respectively the rebuilding in stone, the 
font, the arcade, the tower and the rood-loft are attri- 
buted. In 1535 the Valor Ecclesiasticus of Henry VIII 
returns the gross value of the Vicarial Income as 
£10 2s., net £9 9s. 10d. 

The sources of this income were :— 


Tithe of corn and hay 

Tithe of wool and lambs 
Offerings at the four seasons 
Glebe land 


ope Mee 
1 © 8 
4 0 0 
413 4 
0° 2 .0 
0 2 0 


_ 


Deductions :— 
Procuration to Bishop 
- at Visitation 
012 2 
9 910 
Tenths 019 0 
In the last century the Commuted Value was 

returned at : , . weer 

To which were added from Llanidloes . 106 

” se Trefeglwys BB 


Commuted Value of Vicar’s Income, T. R.C. 301 
_ The Rectorial Tithes were returned 26 Henry VIII, 
2.€., 1534, as worth 24 marks, 7.¢., the same as in 1291. 


1 Mr. S. W. Williams, F.S.A., suggests with great probability 
that the grant was made by Howel ap Ieuaf, the first of the Lords 
of Arwystli, buried in the Abbey, 1184. 
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In 1547 (1 Edw. VI) they were in the hands of Sir 
Richard Devereux, Receiver-General of the Abbey 
property, to whom they were leased. In 1577 they 
were leased for twenty-one years to Robert, Earl of 
Essex ; in 44 Elizabeth (1601-2) to Sir Henry Lindley 
for a similar period ; but, in 1605, James I restored 
them to the young Earl of Essex. Subsequently they 
passed into the hands of the Steadmans (who had like- 
wise possession of Strata Florida), and thence to the 
Powells of Nanteos, who held them in 1722; but 
before 1762 they were sold by Dr. Powell to Sir Watkin 
Williams Wynn, Bart., in whose family they still 
remain. 

In the ‘* History of the Parish,” by Edward Hamer 
and H. W. Lloyd, published in 1875, it is stated that 
“at present only two volumes of registers are in 
existence. A third volume, which existed thirty years 
ago, was accidentally destroyed through the wilful 
carelessness of the Parish Clerk,” and the same state- 
ment is repeated in the ‘‘ Handbook,” p. 12. But, on the 
occasion of my visit, 1 made particular inquiry about 
the missing volume, or any fragments that might have 
survived, and Mr. Hughes, the Vicar, brought down 
from a shelf in the vestry cupboard a bundle ot leaves 
of most dilapidated entries, eaten into and. worn away 
by damp and decay, and in an apparently hopeless 
condition of confusion. Entrusted with the care of the 
papers I have succeeded in arranging them in complete 
consecutive order, as follows: baptisms, 1686-1758 ; 
marriages, 1683-1754 ; burials, 1686-1756. They are 
too seriously injured to make out the register complete, 
but there is enough left to set out in order the bulk of 
the names and a large proportion of the dates. The 
binding will require the greatest care and skill, as each 
page, or fraction of a page, will have to be laid out 
most tenderly and gummed on transparent sheets, 
through which it can be read. Iam now, at the request 
of the vicar and churchwardens, arranging for its 

1 P, 34. 
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binding, and, if successful, it will be a notable rescue of 
a lost and valuable record.’ This register is on paper, 
not parchment, and, as so often the case, has sundry 
forms and memoranda on the outer leaves: a Certificate 
- of Character, Form of Certificate for Burial in Woollen, 
and the names of those that were excommunicated. 

The second volume contains the baptisms and burials 
from 1758 to 1812; the corresponding marriages are 
missing. 

From these and other sources we are able to present 
the following list of the Vicars of Llangurig :— 


1561. Lloyd, D(om) Thomas, Priest, resident and kepeth 
house.” 

1572. Gwyn, John, M.A., 4th son of Owain Gwyn of 
Llanidloes.® 

158-. Lewis, David. 

[1668. J ..., Relicta Thoma Harding, Clici nuper Vicarii de 
Llangirricke. Sep. 18° Junii.]—T'refeglwys Register. 

1683. Wilson, Hugh, Vr. of Trefeglwys, 1674 (Tho. Williams, 
Curate). 

1689. Williams, William (Tho. Williams, Curate). 

1698. Jones, Willian, B.A. 

1700. Ingram, Thomas, LL.B. of Jesus College, Oxford ; 
Canon of Bangor 1703-1711. 

1712. Pritchard, Thomas, B.A., 1758, John Jones, Curate. 

1765. Price, Edmund. 

1788. Lewis, Thomas, M.A. 

1805. Anwyl, Maurice, B.A. 

183 ? James, James. 

1841. James, Evan, Curate from 1831. 

1852. Evans, John, J.P.é 

1876. Griffith, Griffith Williams, Rector, Llanfihangel Ysceie- 
fiog, 1883. 

1883. James, Evan. 

1892. Hughes, Thomas Henry, Association Secretary C.P.A.S., 
1879 to 1891. 


1 This has now been very successfully carried out. May, 1903. 

2 Bishop Meyrick’s Return. Browne-Willis’s Bangor, p. 267. 

5 Powys Fadog, vol. ii, p. 292. 4 Add. MS. 9865. 

5 Built Plas yn Ilan as a residence, which was bought by 
Mr. J. Y. W. Lloyd. 
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ANCIENT BRITISH CAMPS, ETC., IN LLEYN, 
Co. CARNARVON. 


Transcribed by EpwarD OwEN, EsQ., from the British Museum 
Additional MSS. No. 28,860.4 


Folio 5. Castell Odo, on Mynydd Ystum, in the 
parish of Aberdaron ; with a special enclosure in the 
centre for the commander-in-chief of the district, with 
a high mound in the upper part of the oval, either for 
erecting the beacon lights—their mode of telegraphing 
—or for the flagstaff. There are two huts for the 


[! This is a small manuscript volume, written in the year 1871 by 
Mr. J. G. Williams, of Penllyn, Pwllheli, a gentleman who, I believe, 
has been for some years deceased. He had manifestly taken great 
interest in the prehistoric remains of his neighbourhood ; and as some 
of these (not strictly within the district of Lleyn) will be visited by 
the Association during the forthcoming meeting at Portmadoc, the 
descriptions of a careful observer, penned over thirty-five years ago, 
cannot but be of value to those members who attend. They will be 
so good as to remember that the remarks in the present tense refer 
to the year 1871 or thereabouts. The account of each camp is 
accompanied by a plan, and in view of the changes that many of 
these structures are undergoing it is desirable to reproduce these ; 
but I understand from the Editor that there are difficulties in the 
way. I have omitted some passages which are in the nature of 
speculations rather than records of direct observation, but I have 
otherwise adhered closely to the manuscript, except in the matter of 
punctuation, as to which the writer seems to have had peculiar 
ideas. The opinions occasionally expressed may not commend 
themselves to modern antiquaries. It should, however, be borne in 
mind that the manuscript is published for its author’s facts and not 
for his fancies, and that had he lived to publish it himself he would 
possibly have modified and improved it in various directions. 
{ have reproduced his remarks upon the scandalous neglect of local 
history in our elementary schools, as they are not without interest 
in view of the forthcoming changes in our educational system. Any 
additions of my own are placed within square brackets. It would 
appear that the author had written a larger work upon the Moated 
Mounds of Wales, which the publication of the present work may 
bring to light—Epwarp Owen. | 
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sentries. Said to be in a fair state of preservation. 
(With plan.) 


Fo. 6. Castell Caeron.— The remains of an oval 
British camp called Castell Caeron, in the parish of 
Bryncroes. This is nearly destroyed, but the original 
form can be distinctly traced. (With plan.) 


Fo. 7. Castell Llanengan.—An oval British camp 
on the farm of Ty newydd, in the parish of Llanen- 
gan. This camp commands the mines at Penrhyn 
du, and communicates with Castell Odo and Castell 
Caeron. The powder magazine for the use of the 
Tanrallt_ mines is erected in the upper part of this 
camp. In a fair state of preservation. (With plan.) 


Fo. 8. Castell Cilan.—A circular British camp on 
the farm of Cilan, in the parish of Llanengan, near the 
Penrhyn du mines. This is in a fair state of preserva- 


tion. (With plan.) 


Fo. 9. Castell Yscuborhin. — A British camp, with 
moat, on the farm of Yscuborhin, in the parish of 
Llanengan, near the Penrhyn du mines. The precipice 
overhanging the sea is too steep to continue the 
rampart. The farmer is now carrying away the soil 
from the rampart as top-dressing for his farm. It is 
also being undermined by the miners, who are working 
the antient mine here, so in a few years this camp will 


be lost. (With plan.) 


Fo. 10. Pen y Gaer.—A British oval camp on the 
hill above the village of Llangian. This is nearly 
destroyed by the farmers, and the miners working 
the ironstone quarries on the north and south of the 
camp. The form is distinctly visible. (With plan.) 


Fo. 11. Castell Abersoch.—The remains of an oval 
British camp near Abersoch. This commands St. 
Tudwell’s Roads, the mines at Penrhyn du, and the 
confluence, or aber, of the two rivers. This camp is 
nearly destroyed. The above form [referring to the 
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plan] was pointed out to me by the present tenant, 
whose father-in-law held the farm when the present 
turnpike road was made, when a number of stone 
hammers were found, which he described. [The plan 
shows the turnpike road from Pwllheli to Abersoch 
running almost through the centre of the camp. (With 
plan.) | 

Fo. 12. Castell March.—A circular British camp 
in the sand-hills, on the farm of Castellmarch, in the 
parish of Llangian. This is well placed for strategy, 
being out of sight, yet it commands, through the 
opening of the sand-hills on the sea shore, the St. 
Tudwell's Roads and the mines of Penrhyn du. (With 
plan.) 

Fo. 18. The Camp on Rhos Bottwnog.—The remains 
of a group of cyttiau gwersyllt, or huts in the encamp- 
ment, on the farms of Ffrid and Cefn y Gaer, on Rhos 
Bottwnog, in the parish of Llaniestyn. There appears 
to have been a large camp on this plain, as there are 
several distinct remains of circular huts here. Mr. 
Pritchard, the farm bailiff to Robert Lloyd Edwards, 
Esq., Nanhoron, informed me he has destroyed many 
of them last year in cultivating the land hitherto lying 
waste, and these will also be destroyed, as all the land 
about here is to be brought into cultivation. 

The distance between the two ovals is about 
100 yards, and about 20 yards between each of the 
others. NV.B.—I look upon these [the above nine 
camps as the mine-protecting camps, the same as those 
in Cardiganshire. (With plan, showing five hut- 


circles. ) 


Fo. 14. Tomen Fawr.—A circular British camp on 
the farm of Glanllynan, in the parish of Llanystumdwy, 
near the Afonwen Station on the Cambrian Railway. 
This is in a fair state of preservation. The tenant in- 
formed me that about twenty years ago, when his 
father was carting away the soil from the south part 
of the rampart, he found a cannon ball of from three 
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to four pounds in weight, which shews that this camp 
was occupied by soldiers when Criccieth Castle was 
besieged, and that it was bombarded from the sea. 
(With plan of a circular camp and moat.) 


Fo. 15. Tomen Pendorlan.—The remains of a British 
camp near the Afonwen Station on the Cambrian 
Railway. This is now very imperfect. The north part 
of the rampart and part of the moat is intact. Near 
this camp, in the adjoining field, were the remains of 
an old house called Llys Einion, which was entirely 
destroyed in 1870. This is supposed to have been the 
residence of Captain Einion, the brave governor of 
Harlech Castle, who being compelled to surrender 
from starvation, erected this house in view of the old 
castle. This house was also heavily bombarded from 
the sea ; as I was informed by the old woman who was 
the last tenant, that when she and her husband wanted 
weights to keep down their fishing-nets in the sea, they 
had only to go to their garden, to dig up cannon balls 
which weighed about tour pounds. (With plan of a 
circular camp and moat, very greatly ruinated.) 


Fo. 16. Castell Gwgan.—The remains of a British 
camp on the farm called Castell Gwgan, in the parish 
of Llangybi. The moat and rampart have been 
destroyed, but the original form can be distinctly 
traced. (With plan, showing a house built upon the 
exact site of the camp.) 


Fo. 17. Ancient Fortress at Nevin.—The remains ot 
a British camp on the promontory at Porthdinllaen, in 
the parish of Nevin. _ (With plan.) 

Fo. 18. Graig y Dinas, Pistyll—A British camp 
on the farm of Graig y Dinas, in the parish of Pistyll. 
Great importance, in a strategical point of view, must 
have been attached to this camp, being situate on the 
brow of the hill fronting the south-east, and out of 
sight of the enemy landing on the shore immediately 
underneath. This being, in a manner, a double camp, 
the enemy would be surprised by a superior force. This 
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camp also commands the entrance to the pass through 
the Eifl mountains, so that the enemy coming through 
them would also be taken by surprise at their exit, in- 
telligence of whose movements would be conveyed to 
the camp from either Tre’r Ceiri or Caer Cribin, on the 
summit of which the late Government erected a beacon 
to communicate with Ireland during the late rebellion. 
(With plan of three adjoining enclosures.) 


Fo. 19. Castell Gwrtheyrn.—A double camp in Nant 
Gwrtheyrn, otherwise Vortigern’s Valley, in the parish 
of Llanelhaiarn. This is a suitable retreat for such a 
tyrant. (With plan of a double camp.) 


Fo. 20. Tomen Gwindu.—The remains of a British 
camp on the farm of Gwindu, in the parish of Dolben- 
maen. This was destroyed by the present owner of 
the property in 1869, but the original form can be 
distinctly traced. It is now part of a gorse field. 
(With plan.) 

Fo. 21. Camp y Foel.—A British camp on the farm 
of Y Foel, in the parish of Clynnog. This is in a good 
state of preservation, and communicates with Dinas 


Dinlle. (With plan.) : 


Fo. 22. Dinas Dinlle-—Plan of a British camp on 
the farm of Tan Dinas, in the parish of Llandwrog. 
This camp shows considerable military skill in the 
formation of a curtain or blind. The same mound is 
here, as in the other Dinases, as a station for the com- 
mander-in-chief. (With plan.) 

Fo. 23. Pen y Gaer.—A British camp on the hill 
called Pen y Gaer, in the parish of Llangybi. The 
rampart was only formed on the west and south, the 
east part being too steep and rocky to continue it. 
This camp commands the pass leading by Llanelhaiarn 
to the sea, as well as the narrow vale leading through 
the vale of Dolbenmaen to the sea at Portimaduoe. 
(With plan.) 

Fo, 24. Caer Engan.—The remains of a British camp 
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on the farm of Caer Engan, in the parish of Llanllyfni. 
It is nearly all destroyed, but the remains of the ram- 
part are distinctly visible. (With plan.) 

Fo. 25. Dinas Criccieth.—The present castle erected 
by Edward I occupies the ancient British camp, as the 
name “ Dinas” implies. That term is always used by 
the natives when referring to the hill on which the 
Castle stands. , 


Fo. 26. The Camp on Llys din isa.—The remains of 
a camp on the farm of Llys din isa, near the Brynkir 
Station on the Carnarvon and Avonwen line of rail- 
way. The mounds of the huts are distinct ; some of 
them are now about 2 ft. in height. The oval indicates 
the quarters of the commander. I was informed by 
the tenant that he has destroyed a great many of 
the huts within the last few years, when cultivating 
the fields hitherto lying waste, but never found any 
relics. The space between the oval and the circular 
huts may be about 20 yards, and between the circular 
huts about five yards. (With elaborate plan, showing 
the arrangement of the hut-circles.) 


Fo. 27. Section of the Ramparts. — Shewing the 
formation of the earthworks of the early British 
camps formed previous to the invasion of _ Britain 
by the Romans, shewing the first military period. The 
second [| period | shews the camps are all made on the 
type of the early British, but during the period of, or 
after, the Roman invasion, as all the ramparts are 
formed of stone instead of earth. (With plan, showing 
section of rampart formed of earth capped with stone.) 


Fo. 28. The second military period, or stone ram- 
parts :— 

Graig y Dinas.—A British camp on the farm of 
Lluar Bach, in the parish of Clynnog. The great 
peculiarity of this camp is that it has three ramparts 
formed of large stones quarried out of the moats on 
the north side, fronting the sea, the south being too 
steep to continue the ramparts. The same mound is 
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formed here as in the other Dinas, for planting the 
standard, or for the commander-in-chief. (Plan of 
triple-walled camp.) 

Fo, 29. Dinas ddu.—A British camp on the rock 
above the turnpike road leading from Portmadoc to 
Beddgelert. ‘his is worthy of its name and situation, 
being almost impregnable. It also commands a view 
of the sea at Portmadoc, which formerly flowed to the 
base of this rock ; also the Pass of Aberglasllyn. This 
‘Dinas, like the others, has its prominent mound, or 
high rock within the camp. (With plan.) 

Fo. 30. Dinas Emrys.—A British camp on a high 
rock above the road leading from Beddgelert to Llan- 
beris, which Pass it commands. There are the founda- 
tions of eight cyttiau gwersyllt, or huts, in the camp. 
This camp is well placed for strategy, being difficult 
from the adjoining rocks, and surrounded with oak 
trees. (With plan of the camp, showing the sites 
of the hut-circles.} 

Fo. 31. Carn Pentyrch. —A British camp on the 
hill called Carn Pentyrch, in the parish of Llangybi. 
The loose stones inside the camp appear to have been 
thrown up out of the moat. The south part of the 
camp, being too rocky, was formed as a terrace, which 
is distinctly visible. There are the foundations of five 
stone-built cyttiau gwersyllt, or huts, within the camp. 
(With plan, showing the hut-circles.) 

Fo. 32. Carn Bodean.—A British camp on the hill 
called Carn Bodean, in the parish of Nevin, shewing 
the foundation of eight cyttiau gwersyllt, or soldiers’ 
huts, within the camp. (With plan, displaying the 
hut-circles.) 

Fo. 33. Carn Madryn (not examined). 

Fo. 34. Tre’r cewri.—The plan of Tre’r ceiri, as 
copied from Arch. Camb. for 1855. 

[In a lengthy description, which seems to be based 
on the account of Sir T. L. D. Jones-Parry, the 
writer dissents from the Rev. E. L. Barnwell’s view 
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that Tre’r ceiri was earlier than the time of Cunedda, 
and one of the last refuges of the Gael. Contends 
that it was erected entirely by the later Britons, or 
after the Roman invasion. | 

Under this section the author observes :— 


“In examining all the camps in this district along the coast 
from Dinas Dinlle to Aberdaron on the west, and on the south 
to Moel y Gest, or Portmadoc, then in the east to Dinas Emrys, 
or Beddgelert, then along a north line to Dinas Dinlle, there are 
no less than twenty-four camps formed of earthen ramparts, and | 
are either circular or oval, some with.a moat, others without, 
some of them with only one entrance, others with two, there 
are no appearances whatever of anything approaching a stone 
wall—in fact, nothing but pure mother earth and gravel. 
Therefore these camps were all formed by the Antient Britons 
upon one model, long before the Romans invaded this island, or 
there would have been some variation in form and make.” 


Fo. 38. Tomen Nevin.—The Tomen or judicial mound 
near the town of Nevin. This is 225 ft. in circum- 
ference at the base, and from 18 to 20 ft. in per- 
pendicular height. It is now used by the sailors as a 
look-out station, who have erected a tower on the 
summit. (With plan.) 


Fo. 39. Tomen Dolbenmaen.—The Tomen or mound 
of judicature in the village of Dolbenmaen. This is 
360 ft. in circumference at the base inside the moat, 
and about 20 ft. in perpendicular height. (With plan.) 


Fo.39b. Camp at Tomen y Mar.—A British camp near 
Tomen y Mar or Mons Hiriri, in the parish of Traws- 
fynydd. According to Pennant it had two entrances, 
through which the tramway is now made. It is nearly 
destroyed. I have seen this camp described by the 
Rev. Mr. Barnwell as a Roman amphitheatre. (With 
plan, which shows an almost perfect oval formation.) 


Fo. 40. Tomen y Mar.—Plan of the Tomen or mound 
of judicature at Mons Hiriri, in the parish of Traws- 
fynydd. The circumference at the base inside the 
moat is 381 ft., and about 36 ft. in perpendicular 
height. (With plan.) 
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Fo. 41. The Tynwald Mound, Isle of Man.'\—This 
mound is 246 ft. in circumference, and 18 ft. in per- 
pendicular height, with three terraces. (With plan.) 


Fo. 42. A Short History of these Mounds as Places 
of Judicature.—These mounds were all made after the 
model of those erected by Moses, and adopted by 
the great Welsh law-giver, Dyffnmal Moelmud 
The Romans were more civilised than the modern 
Frenchmen, for they respected the monuments erected 
by the people whom they conquered, as in this instance, 
the Judicial Mound at Tomen y Mar is left intact, also 
the oval camp near it, against which they must have 
fought to have gained possession of the place. For 
they erected or formed their camp of masonry, bricks 
and stones, on the plain to the south of the mound, as 
no buildings of any kind had been discovered on the 
north, east, or west, according to the testimony of the 
present tenant, who was born and bred in the farm ; 
and it is only during the last century the mound has 
been so injured in the summit. The same with the 
mound at Dolbenmaen ; the summit was scooped out 
in the first instance to form a cockpit, about sixty 
years ago; afterwards an attempt was made to sink a 
shaft in hopes of finding treasure. Instead of which, 
as I was informed by an old man of the village who 
was one of the workmen, they found nothing but soil— 
not a stone larger than his fist. 

About the year 1840, a similar mound to these had 
to be removed to make way for extending the ore- 
dressing floors at the Goginan lead mines, near Aberyst- 
wyth. This was done under the superintendence of 
the late Geo. Fawcett, Esq., the head manager of the 
extensive mines worked by John Taylor and Sons. 
Being determined to ascertain whether this was a 
sepulchral mound or not, he caused two levels to be 
driven right through it, under his own immediate 


[2 Introduced, without doubt, for purposes of comparison with the 
tomennau previously described. | 
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direction, as now described to me by one of the miners 
who worked in one of the levels. He says the whole 
mound was composed entirely of earth, scarcely a stone 
a pound in weight, and [they] were sadly disappointed 
at not finding any relics of the supposed dead’... . . 

If these mounds, and others of a similar type, as well 
as the oval and circular camps in England and Wales, 
were examined by an Indian officer accustomed to hill- 
forts, and not by non-military men who are too fond of 
writing on military subjects, fewer mistakes would be 
made. It would also tend to enhance the value of the 
early history of our country. He would then separate 
the Early British from the Roman, instead of, as at 
present, Romanising everything in Wales. During 
my search in this district of Carnarvonshire, 2.e., from 
Beddgelert on the east to Aberdaron on the west, | 
have not found a footprint of the Romans in hill or 
dale.—Note: The above is an extract from my larger 
work on the Tomens of Wales in MSS. 


Fo. 49. Cromlechs (Table of). 





Parish. Site. Present Condition. 





. Rhiw ...| Plas yn Rhiw| Down; supports and capstone perfect. 

These three are in a line, north and south, about 

Rhiw Ton Micke 20 yds. from each other. They are partially 

ae .. 7 y aida. down ; the capstones are perfect. The upper 

‘ oe ee one is now used as a sheep-fold. 

. Penllech | Fridd Coch ...| In a good state of preservation, and protected 

| by the landlord. 

. Abererch| Cromlech ...| Two of the supports are down; the capstone 

perfect, reclining on the third. 

. Dolben- | Ystum Cegid| The capstone was thrown down in 1863 by the 
maen bach tenant for the sake of one of the uprights to 

be used as a lintel for his new buildings on 

the farm; but he was disappointed, as it fell 

in such a position under the capstone as not 

to be removed. 

- Dolben- | Beudy Crom-| This is perfect, and protected by the tenant. 
maen lech 

. Clynnog | Penrhiawn ... Ditto ditto 

. Clynnog | Bachwen ... Ditto ditto 


. Rhiw ... | Tyn y Muria . 











[ Some of these are figured in Mr. J. E. Griffiths’s beautiful Port- 
Solio of Photographs of the Cromlechs of Anglesey and Carnarvonshire. 
g gresey 
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Note.—I have searched the parish registers of Aber- 
erch for the word ‘‘ Cromlech,” as there is a farm in 
the parish of that name with a cromlech (No. 6 in the 
above list), but the earliest entry records the death of 
Mrs. Elizabeth Roberts, Cromlaech, in 1783. I assume 
this district all went under one general name of “ Llys 
Patric,” as there are several entries of births, deaths, 
and marriages from 1679, made in the presence of a 
justice of the peace from Llys Patric, but when the 
district became enclosed, and divided into farms, this 
was then called ‘ Cromlaech,’ from the cromlaech being 
on it, to distinguish it from Llys Patric. 


_ Fo. 52, Meine Hirion.—Two meini hirion, about 
200 yards apart, in a field on the farm of Pemprys, in 
the parish of Llanor. No. 1 is 7 ft. high and 11 ft. 
in circumference. No. 2 is 84 ft. high, and 11 ft, in 
circumference. (With sketch.) 


Fo. 53. Maen hir in the farmyard at Plasdu, in the 
parish of Llanarmon. This is 10 ft. 2 in. in height, 
and 10 ft. 3 in. in circumference. (With sketch.) 


Fo. 54. Maen hir on the farm of Penybont, in the 
parish of Llangwnadle. This is 9 ft. in height, and 
2 ft. lin. in the square. This, like the others, is 
well protected by the tenants. (With sketch.) 


Fo. 55. Note.—I have prepared a history, in the form 
of questions and answers, of the parishes comprised in 
_the Union of Pwllheli, for presentation to the public 

schools here, but find the schoolmasters cannot use 
them, as being contrary to the orders of the Council of 
Education in London, they being specially confined to 
the books sanctioned by them, which are non-historical. 
For I find by an examination of the boys who have left 
these and other schools, they are as ignorant of the past 
or present history of their own country as a babe. In 
reference to these monuments of the past, I refer to 
them in the following familiar way :— 

Q. Should these monuments or memorials of our 
forefathers be destroyed or preserved ? 

6TH SER., VOL, IIT. 20 
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A, They should be preserved, and every care taken 
of them ; they should be looked upon in the same light 
as gravestones are in a church- or chapel-yard. 

Q. What are the cromlechs supposed to represent ? 

A. Little doubt now exists but that the same idea 
has been carried down with respect to the cromlechs as 
with the judicial mounds from the time of Moses : as 
the cromlechs represent the ark in a rough way, the 
same as the open chests over the graves in our church- 
yards do the cromlechs. 

Q. What do the Meini Hirion represent ? 

A. Headstones over the grave of some distinguished 
person, other than a Druid or a soldier. 

Q. What is the difference in sepulture between these 
three persons, so as to distinguish the one from the 
other ? | 

A. The chief Druids, or high priests, are supposed 
to have been buried under the cromlechs, as represent- 
ing the sacred ark. The soldier, or commander-in-chief, 
when he falls in battle, is buried under a ‘carn’; stones 
are thrown over the grave by passers-by, so that in 
time a large carn is formed as a monument. The 
civilian of eminence is buried with a large stone at the 
head of the grave, now called Maen Hir, some of 
which bear inscriptions, others do not, according to the 
period of time when they were erected. 
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Reviews and sMotices of Books. 


Tae Lire anpD Work or BisHop Davizs aNp WItttaM SaLEsBurY, 
with an Account of some Early Translations into Welsh of the 
Holy Scriptures and the Prayer Book, together with a Tran- 
script of the Bishop’s Version of the Pastoral Epistles of St. 
Paul, etc. With Illustrations and Facsimiles. By the Ven. 
D. R. THomas, M.A., F.S.A., Archdeacon of Montgomery. 
Oswestry: ‘The Caxton Press. 1902. 


Tu1s book will be welcomed by all students of Welsh History and 
Literature. It is the first scientific attempt to give a succinct account 
of the movement which led up to the printing of the Bible and 
other books in the Welsh language. It differs from the earlier 
works of the Rev. W. Hughes and Charles Ashton, in that the 
author has gathered together a great amount of additional material, 
and that he has thoroughly sifted his facts. The book shows on 
every page evidence of careful and painstaking research, and in this 
respect forms a striking contrast to the usual class of book on 
Welsh literary subjects. 

_ Archdeacon Thomas deals with the early versions of Holy 
Scripture, as found in the New Testament and the Book of Common 
Prayer. He traces the origin of each version, and brings out 
clearly the efforts that were made by Bishop Davies and William 
Salesbury to perfect the translation. He also brings together, in 
the form of memoirs, all that is known of Davies and Salesbury. 
Apparently, the Archdeacon was led into this study by his discovery, 
in 1891, of the original manuscript of Bishop Davies’s translation 
of the Pastoral Epistles of St. Paul. The circumstances under 
which this discover was made are interesting. It appears that an 
exhibition of Ecclesiastical Art was held in connection with the 
Rhyl Church Congress of 1891. In the Catalogue of Loans appeared 
the item, “Lent by P. B. Davies-Cooke, Esq., of Gwysaney, Mold : 
91. MS. in Welsh, Epistles of St. Paul, etc.”” This was quite suffi- 
cient to excite the curiosity of the Archdeacon, and, on an inspection 
of the document, he discovered that the MS. was in the autograph 
of Bishop Richard Davies. 

The owners of the Gwysaney collection have always allowed 
students the use of their manuscripts, and for this reason the con- 
tents of the library were supposed to be well known. The discovery 
of such an intensely interesting document came as a surprise, and 
suggests the existence in other less-known libraries of valuable MSS. 
relating to Welsh History. 

Bound up with the Gwysaney MSS. was a Draft Petition and a 
Bond on parchment. The Petition, of which only a fragment re- 

20? 
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mains, was addressed to “Your good Lordships”—apparently the 
Welsh Bishops. It asks them “ to wyll and require and commaund 
the learned men to traduete the boke of the Lordes Testament into 
the vulgare Welsh tong.” 

Unfortunately, there is no clue as to the identity of the peti- 
tioner or petitioners, though it has been suggested that this 
might be the Petition which Iolo Morganwg mentions. Iolo states, 
on the authority of the Rev. Evan Evans (Ieuan Brydydd Hir), 
that such a petition, addressed by Thomas Llewelyn of Regoes in 
Glamorganshire to Bishop Davies, was preserved in the Llyfr Gwyn 
Rhydderch at Gloddaeth. 

Archdeacon Thomas is inclined to doubt that this is the petition 
referred to. We agree that it is unlikely to be Thomas Llewelyn’s 
petition, but we think that Iolo may have misstated the information 
given him by Evan Evans. The latter was the last man in the 
world to make the mistake of referring to Llyfr Gwyn Rhydderch, 
one of the treasures of the Hengwrt Collection, as a Gloddaeth 
manuscript. He was well acquainted with both libraries, as his 
letters and transcripts prove. There is at Gloddaeth (now in- 
corporated in the Mostyn Collection) no MS. known as Llyfr Gwyn 
Rhydderch. But it is quite likely that Evan Evans did inform Iolo 
that he had seen a petition presented to the Welsh Bishops, asking 
for a translation of the Bible into Welsh. 

A reference to Evans’s Letters shows that he was allowed access 
not only to the Gloddaeth Collection, but also to that at Gwysaney. 
He appears to have borrowed a large number of MSS. from the 
latter collection, and it is therefore almost certain that he did see the 
petition now printed in the book before us. He may have informed 
Iolo of this, but the addition of Thomas Llewelyn’s name is so 
characteristic of Iolo’s well-known mania for attributing every 
honour to his native county of Glamorgan, that we cannot help 
suspecting its genuineness. We think that the Archdeacon’s sug- 
gestion that the petition emanated from William Salesbury is 
plausible, and a certain umount of confirmation is found in the 
evidence quoted from his other works. 

The bond which accompanies the petition is in the common form 
of those days. It was usual, on the purchase or mortgage of land, 
for the vendor to enter into a separate bond to maintain the usual 
covenants. The bond refers to a “ payr of Indentures of bargeyne 
and sale made betwyne the said William Salesbury on thone parte, 
and the above named Thomas ap Ryce Wyn on thother parte.” 
We should be inclined to say that, this being a conveyance by 
“bargain and sale,” must refer not to money borrowed from Thomas 
ap Ryce Wyn, but to land bought by the latter from Salesbury. 
There is no evidence that any connection exists between this bond 
and the money required for printing the Welsh Testament; but if 
there was any connection, then it is reasonable to assume that 
oe actually sold his land to raise money to pay for printing 

is book. 
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Deeds of bargain and sale were supposed to be enrolled either at 
Westminster or in the Courts of Great Session, and a seareh at the 
Record Office might bring this deed to light. 

Perhaps the most valuable chapter in the book is that devoted to 
the life of Bishop Richard Davies. It contains a mass of fresh 
material, and puts the Bishop in quite a new light—as far, at any 
rate, as the administration of his diocese is concerned. Bishop Davies 
was accused of being a “ great impoverisher of his See, and that his 
successor complained that all his Lands, even to his very doors, 
were on Lease by his Predecessor; and that all his houses, excepting 
one, were down to the ground, and in great ruin.” To this the 
author replies, that the houses were in a state of dilapidation before 
ever he. saw his See, and that he had probably no option but to lease 
his lands. Judging from the bequests in the Bishop’s will, he cer- 
tainly did not die a rich man. He left his wife a water-corn mill at 
Pontargothi, with two parcels of land adjoining, also tenements and 
lands at Abergwili and Llanpumpsaint. His son Richard got eight 
score sheep and lambs, eight kyne, and two oxen. His daughter 
Margaret got the sheep and cattle at Llawhaden, and the sum of 
£20. His son-in-law, Hugh Butler, was allowed to choose either 
“the graye geldinge called Llanllochayrne, or the baye holland,” with 
saddle, bridle, and furniture, and also the “‘ Abridgements of the 
Statutes of England.” His other sons got his books, but the whole 
estate appears to have been small. Unless it can be shown that he 
was prodigal or thriftless, we think the will affords clear proof 
that he was not successful in enriching himself at the expense 
of the See. 

Though the Bishop was nominally in the possession of the estates 
of the See, the Archdeacon shows that his actual revenue was very 
small. It was stated in the year 1888, that of the tithe in the 
diocese of St. David’s amounting to £35,000 per annum, only some 
£9,000 found its way into the coffers of the Church. 

The fact is, that this diocese, as well as the other Welsh dioceses, 
suffered severely after the Dissolution of the Monasteries. The 
Court favourites got the major share of the lands and possessions 
of the Church; and, not content with the property thus obtained, 
they continually harassed Bishop Davies and his predecessors. The 
Bishop, as may be seen from the documents printed in this book, 
waged incessant warfare with the lay improupriators, and threw 
down the gauge to such powerful noblemen as the Earls of Pem- 
broke, Leicester, and Arundel. 

Corroborative evidence of this will also be found in the preface to 
Dr. David Powell’s edition of Gerald’s Itinerary. It would be 
tedious to enter into the details of these disputes; but the facts 
garnered by Archdeacon Thomas from the Record Office and other 
sources have done much to retrieve the Bishop’s character from the 
aspersions cast upon it with regard to his conduct and adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the See. 

The Archdeacon has not been able to throw much additional light 
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upon the history of William Salesbury. The dates of his birth and 
death still remain a matter for conjecture. He was certainly born 
at Llansannan, if the copy of his work on Botany, now at the Welsh 
Library of Aberystwyth College, is genuine. 

In that work, which is an eighteenth-century copy of a lost origi- 
nal written by Salesbury, the following words occur :—‘‘I saw it (a 
plant) growing in the meadow below the Hall ap Meredydd ap 
Gronow, in Llansannan, the parish in which I was born.” 

Local tradition places his birthplace at Cae-Du ; but the Arch- 
deacon inclines to think that a ruined house near Hendre Aled, a 
quarter of a mile further south, was the actual spot. We do not 
know whether the remains of a terraced garden at Cae-Du was 
pointed out to the Archdeacon; but, some years ago, when we 
visited the place, the form of the old garden could still be distin- 
guished, and we were told that many rare and curious plants grew 
on the spot. This may be some corroboration of the theory that 
Cae-Du was the dwelling-place, if not the birthplace, of Salesbury ; 
and, in a matter of this kind, it is perhaps safer to follow local tradi- 
tion. Judging from the present appearance of the house, too, it 
must have been a place of some consequence many years ago—the 
home, at any rate, of a prosperous yeoman. 

We cannot agree with Archdeacon Thomas, even though he is 
backed by the opinion of Dr. Gwenogvryn Evans, that the Book 
of Proverbs published by Salesbury has any claim to be considered 
the first book ever printed in Welsh. Dr. Evans has set forth his 
reasons in the lucid and bright preface to the reprint of the book. 
The case stands thus: Sir John Price, of Brecon, brought out his 
Primer in 1546, which date appears on its title-page. William 
Salesbury, about this time, also published a Book of Proverbs, 
known as Oll Synnwyr Pen Kembero ; but this book is not dated. 
It was printed by Nicholas Hill, or Hyll, who is known to have 
printed other books between the years 1546 and 1553. Apparently, 
only one book printed by Hill in 1546, has survived; no book 
printed by him in 1547 is known; but there exists one book printed 
in 1548. All his other books were printed between 1550 and 1553. 
'wo books printed by Hill bear no date. 

From internal evidence it appears that Oll Synnwyr Pen could 
not have been printed before 1546, as the author refers to John 
Heywood’s Collection of Proverbs first printed in that year. 


In any case, therefore, Salesbury’s book cannot claim precedence 
in point of time over the Primer; at best, it may have been printed 
in the same year. 

Dr. Evans, in support of his opinion that it was printed in the 
same year, relies upon certain peculiarities of orthography found in 
the Oll Synnwyr Pen and in Salesbury’s Dictionary of 1547, but not 
in his other works. But these peculiarities of orthography, though 
they might be of importance in considering the case of other writers, 
are beside the point when we deal with William Salesbury, because, 
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as his subsequent books show, he was continually changing his 
orthography. 

Dr. Evans’s argument may also be used to prove the exact 
opposite of that which he wishes to demonstrate, for Salesbury, in 
the Synnwyr Pen, uses forms not to be found at all in his Dictionary 
of 1547, but which are the prevalent forms in the books published 
by him in 1550 and 1551. 


In the Preface to Oll Synnwyr Pen Salesbury says :—“ If some 
of my country had beer sc good as to leave me my own, [ should, 
it may be, have done as much benefit and general good, in such 
matters as lay within my power, as any other Welshman. But now 
that they have so utterly plundered and despoiled me ; well, instead 
of doing, I can only wish, my country a good turn, and pray God to 
put a better spirit in the hearts of my opponents.” 


_ Archdeacon Thomas thinks that the occasion of the wrong re- 
ferred to here was the abolition of the Welsh custom of gavel- 
kind in 1543, by means of which Salesbury lost his claim to certain 
lands. 

Dr. Evans disagrees with this view, and attributes the trouble to 
differences of opinion between Salesbury and his father caused by 
the former’s adherence to the Protestant faith. We do not know 
what evidence there is for the statement that Salesbury’s father 
quarrelled with his son. On the other hand, there is some evidence 
that Salesbury fell out with his nieces, the daughters of his brother 

‘ Robert, over the partition of some lands. This is referred to by the 
old genealogist, John Griffiths, of Cae Cyriog, and a petition sent 
by William Salesbury to the Court of Star Chamber affords some 
confirmatory evidence of the fact. 


In this petition Salesbury states that, as he was going to London 
‘from hys sayd cuntree abought hys necessare affayers,” having in 
his possession a certain box of evidence concerning diverse lands 
of inheritance, “on 21 Jan. last past [no year is given], about 
7 oclock in the morning, and in the highway betwixt Wrexham and 
Holt, certain persons: that is to say, Ellys Price, Doctor of Lawes; 
John Lloyd, Esquier; Richard ap John, and Kydwaladr ap John 
Wyn, with one other whose name as yet is unknown, made an 
assault and affraye upon the said William Salesbury, and violently 
plucked him beside his horse, putting him in fear and danger of his 
life. Then and there they feloniously took from him the said box 
of evidence, and one wallet of canvas wherein was certain things 
and stuff to the value of 20 shillings and above, and they still keep 
the same. And for further accomplishment of the same their evil 
and mischievous purpose, they procured ye same Richard ap John 
to pursue and dog ye said William Salesbury by the space of thirty 
miles, till he came to the place aforesaid, where they accomplished 
their said purpose. And, as your poor orator is but ‘a very pore 
gentylman havyng ffewe ffrynds in the cuntree,’ he asks his 
Majesty that letters of privy seal be directed to Ellis Price and John 
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Lloyd, directing them to appear in the Star Chamber at West- 
minster.”? 

From this petition it appears that Salesbury’s quarrel lay with 
Dr. Ellis Price and John Lloyd, Esquire, the former of whom was 
the uncle and the latter the husband of one of Salesbury’s nieces. 

Archdeacon Thomas says that Salesbury “has been accused 
of usurping possession of Plas Isa, and depriving his brother’s 
daughters of their inheritance, and of even trying to do more, but 
that he was prevented by Dr. Ellis Prys.” We see, therefore, that 
there is some ground for the statement that Salesbury’s troubles 
arose out of litigation as to the rights of his nieces in certain lands. 

The suggestion that the change in the law of gavelkind had 
something” to do with this litigation is very plausible ; but Arch- 
deacon Thomas, following other writers, is mistaken as to the nature 
of this change. 

On the death of the father, according to the Welsh laws, 
his land was partible among his sons; but, in the event of his 
having no sons, the daughters did not inherit. The Statutum 
Walliae of i284, though it preserved the old Welsh laws, neverthe- 
less made many changes in them, so as to bring them more into 
consonance with English law. One of these changes was to make 
land partible among daughters, if there were no sons. This had 
always been the rule with regard to gavelkind in England. By the 
Statute 34 and 35 Henry VIII, c. 26, all gavelkind lands in Wales 
were made descendible to the heir, according to the common law 
of England. 

Applying these principles to the case of Salesbury, we find that 
his brother Robert, having died in 1540, before the new Act was 
passed, his lands would be divided among his daughters. 

But when Foulk Salesbury, William’s father, died in 1546 or 
thereabouts, William, by reason of the Act passed in 1543, and not 
Robert Salesbury’s daughters, would inherit the land. This may 
have been the cause of the dispute, or, it may be that William 
claimed the lands left by his brother Robert; but we fail to see 
what legal claim he had in 1540 to his brother’s lands, seeing that 
Foulk Salesbury, his father, was alive. 

We disagree with the Archdeacon’s remarks about the author- 
ship of the Welsh Primer of 1546. He thinks that the cost of publi- 
cation was borne by Sir John Price, and that he employed “ his 
friend and fellow-student,” Salesbury, to do the editorial work. 
Apart from the fact that there is no evidence that Sir John and 
Salesbury knew one another, and that it is most unlikely that they 
were fellow-students, we do not think he has sufficient grounds on 
which to base his opinion. It is said that the preface to the Primer 
is similar in its phraseology, its purport, and its tone to other 
Prefaces and Dedications by Salesbury. On the question of phrase- 
ology, we join issue, and the purport and tone of prefaces written to 


1 Star Chamber Proceedings, Bundle 29, No. 178. 
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religious works of this character are always apt to run in the same 
Troove. 

" Besides, it is inconceivable .that the man who wrote the Primer 

of 1546 also wrote the Dictionary of 1547, because not only the 

orthography but the linguistic system of the two are diametrically 

opposed. In both of the books, for instance, the Welsh alphabet is 

printed. In the Primer it is given as follows :— 


a, b, ¢, d, d, oD S, 9; h, t, k, l, lh, m, nN, 0, P, ’, rh, 8, t, U, Y, Y; Ww. 
In the Dictionary it appears as :— 


a, b, €, ch, d, dd, é, J; SB, I; gh, h, a, k, l, li, m, n, 0, P; r; 8, 88, st, 
th, v, u, W, ¥. 


But, apart from this, it is, we think, clear that the author of the 
Primer was a native of South Wales; for not only does he use 
words which do not occur in the North Wales dialects, but he 
spells other words as they were, and are, pronounced in South 
Wales. We do not get the North Wales plurals ; the author writes 
pynckeu, not pynckieu. It would be easy to point out many of the 
distinctions of the South Wales dialects in the book. 

Salesbury himself, in his preface to the Lectionary of 1551, says: 
—“QOne more caution I add: that I be not made subject to the 
judgment of the men of Dyfed alone ; for, as a native of Gwynedd, 
unskilled in the dialect of Dyfed, I may perchance have employed, 
not only some terms, but even sentences (for we differ in both 
respects), which may sound in their ears somewhat ridiculous, inapt, _ 
or irreverent ;”’ so it is quite clear that he did not write the preface 
or any. part of the Primer. 

Moreover, we have the direct testimony of Bishop Davies that 
Sir John Price was the author of the book, and we think his testi- 
mony should alone be sufficient to decide the question. 

There are other interesting questions raised by the account of 
William Salesbury; whether, for instance, there is any substance in 
the story that the Salesburys were descended from one Adam de 
Saltzburg. We were under the impression that the Rev. John 
Williams (Glanmor), in his Records of Denbigh, had successively 
demonstrated the origin and source of this myth. Salesbury’s 
sojourn at Oxford has never, we believe, been proved, though it has 
been generally accepted as a fact. 

Many intricate questions arise out of the different renderings of 
parts of the Bible, of which the Archdeacon gives us specimens. 
Apparently, Salesbury made use of the older versions when they 
were accessible to him, but his translation is always more faithful to 
the original, and he did not hesitate to sacrifice style in order to 
convey the exact meaning. 

Archdeacon Thomas thinks that the version of the Pastoral 
Epistles in the Gwysaney US. is a late revision of the printed text 
of 1567. Apart from a comparison of the two versions, there is no 
means at present of testing the truth of this statement. Besides, 
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the fact that one version is more finished than the other does not 
really prove anything, because it is clear that Salesbury himself 
translated the printed version of 1567, while it is equally clear that 
the Gwysaney MSS. text was the work of Bishop Davies. 

It is idle, therefore, to form conjectures on this point, and 
Archdeacon Thomas has wisely refrained from discussing the ques- 
tion at length. Nevertheless, we are not sure but that the unearth- 
ing of this particular MSS. may not help us to solve another very 
perplexing question. 

We refer to the translation of the Bible and the Apocrypha into 
Welsh by Bishop Morgan. It has always been a mystery how the 
learned Bishop succeeded in completing his difficult task within so 
short a space of time. He was only forty-seven years old when it 
was published. Is it probable that one man unaided succeeded in 
carrying through this immense task within a space of not more than 
twenty years? 

Sir John Wynne tells us that Bishop Davies and Salesbury were 
busily engaged for two years in translating books into the Welsh 
language; and the Bishop himself, in the Epistles to the Welsh 
People which precedes the New Testament of 1567, states that they 
were working upon the translation of the Old Testament. 

The existence of the Gwysaney MSS., though it points more 
directly to a recension of the 1567 version of the New Testament, 
may in the face of the above facts, have been part of an 
attempt by Bishop Davies to translate the whole Bible. It is not 
merely that Bishop Morgan succeeded in carrying through his great 
undertaking within so short a space of time, but we must also 
consider the excellence of the translation and the purity of the 
language. 

In spite of the introduction by Morgan of many idioms foreign to 
Welsh, his translation of the Bible is admitted on all sides to be a 
masterly example of pure and idiomatic Welsh. 

This leads us to ask whether Morgan had the aid of Bishop 
Davies’s MSS. translation of the Old Testament. At present there 
is no evidence that he ever saw Davies's MSS. translation, but it is 
within the range of probability that this MSS. may some day be 
discovered, and we shall then be able to apportionate the credit to 
the two men, or to continue tv marvel at the industry and ability of 
Bishop Morgan. 

Archdeacon Thomas has done a distinct service to Welsh litera- 
ture by bringing together in his book all that is at present known of 
the first translators. The book is well printed, and its get-up 
reflects great credit on the printers: The Caxton Press Co., of 
Oswestry. 

J. H. Davies. 
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AserystwyTH, Its Courr Leet, xtc., 1690-1900. By Grorcz Erez 
Evans, Welsh Gazette Office, Aberystwyth. 


Tuis handsome and beautifully-printed work reflects great credit 
upon the author and upon the publisher. Mr. Evans has edited the 
various documents embodied in the work with most commendable 
care and accuracy. From the lists which he gives, together with his 
annotations, it is possible to construct a very satisfactory history of 
the town of Aberystwyth during the last two centuries. Moreover, 
we obtain, especially with the aid of a description of Aberystwyth 
Castle by Mr. Harold Hughes, a valuable insight into the medisval 
condition of the town and neighbourhood. One of the most valuable 
lists in the book is that giving an account of the books printed from 
time to time at Aberystwyth. There is also a list of the chief events 
connected with Aberystwyth in the nineteenth century; but this 
list is not so uniformly complete as it might have been. The work 
contains much interesting information, as, for instance, that Lewis 
Morris (Llewelyn Ddu o Fon), of Penbryn was presented as a 
burgess in 1760. We learn also that in 1799 eleven jurymen were 
unable to write their names. The valuable revenue which Aberys- 
twyth derives from its leases is traced to the foresight of a Mr. Job 
Sheldon, a Scotchman, who became Mayor of the Borough. Those 
interested in apparent references to Irishmen in Welsh place-names 
will welcome the name Wig y Gwyddyl, given in a map by Lewis 
Morris to a part of Aberystwyth Beach, opposite the Queen’s. 
Hotel. There is also an interesting account of the “ Corpse Bell” 
rung by the bellman through the streets of the town before funerals, 
a custom still existing in Machynlleth, and also, until lately, found 
at Carnarvon. Mr. Evans duly chronicles the visits of distinguished 
men, such as Edward Irving, Keble and Tennyson, to Aberystwyth. 
Among the most interesting sections of the work are the accounts 
of punishments now obsolete, and the history of religious movements 
in the borough. The work appears to be singularly free from 
inaccnracies, but a few minor blemishes occur here and there. For 
example, in a note on p. 62, Lithfaen should be Llithfaen, while 
‘Meylltyrn-yn-Lleyn’ has apparently been taken to be the full name 
of a farm: the name of the farm is simply Meylltyrn, or Meillteyrn, 
and the words should read “‘ Meylltyrn in Lleyn.” Capel y Groes 
should be given as “ The Chapel of the Cross’’ not ‘‘ The Chapel of 
Cross.” On p. 75, “homiletic” is wrongly written as “homeletic,” and 
on p. 102 “ flagelators”’ is given for “flagellators.” ‘“‘ Mawddwy” is 
also given as ‘‘ Mawddy.” ‘Clorianneu Eur” should be rendered 
‘Golden Scales.” In thelist of subscribers the name “ J. Mortimore 
Angus” should read “ J. Mortimer Angus.” It is to be hoped that 
Mr. G. Eyre Evans will continue his investigations into the history 
of Aberystwyth and the neighbouring districts, and that others will 
follow his example in publishing records of other towns and districts 
which are still unedited. 

E. Anwv1, 
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Tne Inscersep Pittar or Samson at Luantwit Masor, Giamor- 
GANSHIRE.—The dividing of the words of the inscription on this 
stone, given by Mr. Westwood and Messrs. Haddan and Stubbs, 
leaves two words in it quite meaningless, and also destroys the con- 
struction of the words immediately preceding them. 

Mr. Westwood reads it thus :— 

“In nomine Di summi incipit crux Salvatoris quae preparavit 
Samsoni apati pro anima sua et pro anima Iuthahelo rex et pro 
Artmali tecan (?).” 

Messrs. Haddan and Stubbs have read it in the same way, except 
that they have correctly left out the word pro before Artmaii, follow- 
ing the inscription, and have made the last word tecain. By 
reading the whole sentence, which on the stone runs on throughout 
without any spaces between the words, in the way suggested below, 
a better sense is made out of it, and the meaning of two words in it 
is shown, which, according to the other dividing, have no sense at 
all. I therefore believe it should thus be read :— 

“In nomine Di summi incipit crux Salvatoris quae preparavit 
Samson ¢ apati pro anima sua et pro anima Iuthahelo rex et Artmal 
@ tecaon.” 

The words put in italics, in this suggested reading of the inscrip- 
tion are, I believe, exactly the Early Welsh words, 2 apat, for the 
Modern Welsh Yr abad (the abbot), and 7% tecaon, Y deacon (the 
deacon), which we would expect to see used in Samson’s time, in 
the ninth century. It may be objected to the last words 7 tecaon 
(the deacon), that the ¢ should belong to Artmal to mark its 
oblique case. I cannot see that any of the proper names in the 
inscription has the terminal sign of oblique case, and the nomina- 
tive farm of the word rex joined to Juthahelo, goes far to prove the 
entire disregard of this in the inscription. With this suggested 
dividing of the inscription, I would read it thus in English :— 

“In the name of the Most High God, the Cross of the Saviour 
was begun, which Samson the abbot, for his soul prepared, and for 
the soul of luthahelo the king, and Artmal the deacon.” 

The word for, put into italics in my translation of it, is put on the 
stone twice, evidently through the negligence of the carver, by 7 in 
Welsh, and pro in Latin. ; 

JoHn Davies. 





EXCAVATIONS PROPOSED TO BE CARRIED OUT AT ABERYSTWYTH CASTLE. 
—In July last, on the advice of Dr. Henry Owen, I had the honour 
of being invited to inspect the Castle at Aberystwyth, with the view 
of reporting to the Mayor and Corporation as to the advisability 
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of carrying out excavations, the general lines to be followed, and the 
added interest in the buildings to be expected therefrom. 

With my report I submitted a plan (here reproduced). The 
walls visible above the ground are indicated in block. The pro- 
bable positions of the remaining portions are drawn with hatched 
lines. 

The following, taken from my report, dated July 22nd, 1902, will 
give an idea of the work at present visible, and my recommendations 
with regard to the question of carrying out excavations. 

“The Castle consisted of an inner ward contained within an 
outer. The containing walls of each ward formed a slightly irregu- 
lar four-sided lozenge-shaped figure, the longest diameter lying north 
and south. At the north, west, and south angles of the inner ward 
were drum ‘towers, probably three-quarters exposed on the outside. 
The great gatehouse occupied the eastern angle. The gatehouse and 
towers were connected by curtain walls. On the north-west and 
south-west sides were intermediate towers, the former containing a 
small second gatehouse. Of the large gatehouse, much is visible. The 
buildings on the north side of the entrance-way have been excavated 
to a great extent, probably in 1845. On the southern side, however, 
large portions of the walls are covered over, and the interior is 
filled up with débris. The northern and southern buildings of the 
gatehouse each contains the remains of a turret staircase. The 
work in situ shows that the gateway was defended on the outside 
by a portcullis and doors, and on the inside by doors. The gate- 
house in the north-west wall still exists with indications of a three- 
fold defence —a loop extending vertically, the full width of the 
passage, to the working chamber of the portcullis above, the port- 
cullis itself, and the inner doors. Of the other towers, only a small 
portion of the western is visible in situ. There are, however, 
numerous large masses of masonry scattered around, which prove, 
with a certainty, the existence formerly of towers in the positions 
I have indicated. The appearance of these masses is quite in 
harmony with the statement that the Castle was blown up by the 
Parliamentary forces about the year 1646. I will briefly enumerate 
the data proving the existence of the various towers and curtain 
walls. Around the position I have indicated for the northern 
tower are numerous masses of masonry. To the north of the tower 
is a large block with the outer face worked to a curve, the inner 
faces being straight-sided. This evidently formed a portion of an 
outer wall of a tower. To the north-west is another large mass with 
inner and outer faces straight, the angles apparently being those 
of an octagonal figure. Within the mass is contained a portion 
of a circular staircase. Besides the small portion of the western 
tower visible in situ, on the east is a mass containing a fragment 
of a circular staircase. A mass in the centre of the tower combines 
the fragment of the well of a staircase with the internal and 
external faces of a tower; while a mass to the west evidently forms 
a portion of the same structure, though its exact position is not 
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Plan of Aberystwyth Castle. 
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quite clear. Of the intermediate tower in the south-west curtain, 
two masses, indicate: one, the curved external face of a tower with 
internal straight sides; the other, the fragment of the well of a 
circular staircase. Around the position I have indicated for the 
southern tower are numerous large fragments of masonry, though, 
for the most part, they do not contain sufficient data to indicate the 
shape or size of the tower. A mass, however, combines a portion 
of a staircase well with the internal straight sides of a tower. 

“The position of the curtain walls are fairly well defined by the 
mounds and fragments which follow their course. The plan I have 
shown can only be taken as approximately correct. The exact 
positions of the towers and walls must remain hidden, till revealed 
by the pick and shovel. Of the exact position of the junction of the 
curtain walls with the gatehouse towers I am uncertain. 

“Of the outer ward, drum towers, three-quarters of their cir- 
cumference exposed on the outside, exist, to a great extent, at 
the northern and southern angles. The outer gatehouse occupies 
the eastern angle. Of the western angle nothing is visible. 
Probably, any tower which occupied this position has disappeared 
with the cliff on which it stood. Opposite the gateway, in the 
inner north-west wall, are the remains of an outer gateway be- 
tween the two bastions. In the south-east wall are the remains 
of a small bastion. The towers were connected by curtain walls. 
A large extent of the outer face of the north-west curtain, between 
the gateway and the northern tower, is visible. The starting of the 
wall to the south-east of the gateway is to be seen. Of the south- 
west wall the work of excavating, carried on lately by your 
Surveyor, has opened up the outer face for the extent of about 
53 ft., measuring from the southern tower. Further portions are 
again visible about the centre of the wall. Of the north-western 
portion, I fear all remains will have disappeared, together with the 
cliff which supported it. The outer face of the south-eastern wall, 
between the south tower and the bastion, is in a very perfect condi- 
tion, though the upper part has been destroyed. There are indica- 
tions of the wall starting again on the north side of the bastion, 
though the exact line it took is entirely conjectural. The startin 
of the north-eastern wall from the northern tower is visible for the 
length of about 35 ft. The position in which it terminated at the 
other end remains to be discovered. 

“ Of outer defences we have the remains of a ditch (probably dry) 
on all sides, with the exception of a portion of the south-west. The 
steepness of the cliff probably rendered it unnecessary in this 
position. It would appear that the ditch continued till it opened 
out on the ground sloping towards the sea beyond the northern 
tower, and on the cliff on the south-west side. 

“The general scheme of the defences, I believe, is incompre- 
hensible to most of those who visit the ruins. It would, un- 
doubtedly, be of great historical interest to trace accurately the 
positions of the various towers and walls. There should be little 
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difficulty in tracing those of the inner ward. The approximate 
positions of the ancient towers is an ascertained fact. The inner 
and outer faces of the remaining walls should be laid bare. I would 
farther recommend that the southern gateway building be excavated 
in a manner similar to the northern. By lowering the ground 
slightly, it might be possible to bring to light the foundations 
of the eastern wall of the northern gateway building. It would be 
of great interest to discover the manner in which the curtain walls 
were connected with the gateway building.’ There appears to be 
some foundations of buildings, at a a on Plan, at the south end 
of the inner ward. It would be well to cut a trench in this position. 
With reference to the outer ward, the work your Surveyor has com- 
menced in ‘reopening the ditch on the south-west side might be 
continued with advantage. It would be well to ascertain if the 
south-west wall takes a turn inwards beyond the last point where 
it is visible; but, as I mentioned above, I fear the remainder 
of this wall has entirely disappeared. The bastions and portion 
of the north-west wall, not at present visible, can easily be brought 
to light. I farther recommend that the ditch be opened in front 
of the bastion gateway, and a simple light wooden bridge be con- 
structed across it. The manner in which the eastern walls termi- 
nated each side the great gateway is a point of much interest. 
South of the gateway the ground has been so much disturbed for 
pathways, etc., that it may not be easy to trace the foundations 
of the wall. To the north, however, the entire length of the wall 
could be traced. Possibly there may have been a small bastion 
projecting from this wall. Of the outer gateway, it would be well 
to clear out the southern building in a manner similar to the 
northern. By lowering the ground slightly at the entrance, it might 
be possible to come across signs of a drawbridge. 

“With reference to the mounds without the walls, I feel strongly 
against the removal of either that to the north-east, or that in front 
of the entrance. These mounds probably were connected originally, 
and formed the outer work of the ditch. 

“Of other works, it would be of interest to open up the well. 
A parapet wall, about 3 ft. in height, might be built around the top, 
and the well protected by a simple wrought-iron grid. The interior 
of the northern tower of the outer ward might be cleaned oat. The 
rubbish should be removed from the so-called ‘dungzon’ of the 
outer gateway. Certain heaps of rubbish should be cleared away 
from the grounds, and the buildings should be treated with that 
reverence their historic and artistic associations demand. 


“T trust you will allow me to emphasise one point, namely, that 
all works of excavation should be carried on with greatest care not 
to damage old work, and that rubbish excavated should be carefully 
examined ; and, if any articles, even fragments, be found, they be 
carefully kept, and their exact position be noted—such fragments 
may include portions of old broken bottles, clay smoking-pipes, 
coins, etc., not to mention objects of greater interest.” 
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Should excavations be carried out, I hope, at a later date, to have 
an opportunity of describing the result in the pages of Archwologia 
Cambrensis. 

It may be of interest to note the various vicissitudes through 
which the structure of the Castle has passed. I have to thank Mr. 
George Eyre Evans for the following data.! 

Of the early Castle of Aberystwyth and its successors, which 
stood on the hill above Tan-y-Castell Farm, the other side of the river 
Ystwyth, we have no concern. In 1277, at “the feast of St. James 
the Apostle, Edmund, the King’s (Edward I) brother, came with 
an army to Llanbadarn, and began to build a castle at Aberyst- 
wyth.2 It is with the remains of the Edwardian ‘castle we are at 
present interested. In 1282, at “the feast of St. Mary of the 
Equinox, Gruffudd, Son of Maredudd, Son of Owain, Son of Gruffud, 
Son of Lord Rhys, and Rhys, Soh of Maelgwn, Son of the Lord 
Rhys, possessed themselves of the Town and Castle of Aberystwyth ; 
and they burned the Town and Castle, and destroyed the Rampart 
that was round the Castle and the Town, sparing the lives of the 
Garrison because the days of the Passion were near.”’® 

Within a year or two, Mr. Evans informs us, the Castle was 
repaired by King Edward. 

In 1404, the Castle was taken by Owen Glyndwr, and retained 
till 1407, when it was retaken by Prince Henry (afterwards 
Henry V). The same year, however, it was again taken by Owen 
Glyndwr, but retaken again by Prince Henry in 1408. 

In 1637, Charles [ ordered a mint to be erected within the Castle. 
The mint was removed to Oxford in 1642. 

In 1644, “some thirty men of the King’s Garrison in the Castle, 
thinking to surprise fifty of the Parliamentary Forces then at 
Llanbadern, were repulsed, and thirteen of them drowned in the 
Pond or Leet near the Town, which supplied water to our Lady’s 
Mill ; Lieutenant Powell was one.” 

About the beginning of November, in the following year, 1645, 
Parliamentarians, consisting of Cardiganshire men, laid siege to the 
Castle. On April 14th, 1646, Colonel Whiteley delivered the 
Castle to the besiegers. Probably it was in this year that the Castle 
was mined and blown up by the Parliamentary forces. 

From the Court Leet presentments we gather, that in 1739 
stones were being pulled down and carried away from the towers 
and Castle walls; and, in 1742 and 1743, the large tower was being 
undermined. 

In 1835, the ruins were generally repaired and propped up. 

In 1845, certain excavations were made ; the eastern gateway and 
entrance cleared ; a so-called dungeon discovered in a tower on the 
north side of the gateway; the well was opened. We are informed 
that it was filled to the top with stones and other portions of ruins, 


? George Eyre Evans, Aberystwyth: Its Court Leet, a.D. 1690-1900, pp. 91-96. 
2 Brut y Tywysogion, Rolls Edition. p. 368. 
5 Ibid., p. 372. 
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including fragments of hewn freestone, and that it was cleared out 
to the bottom, a depth of 60 ft. 

In 1901, the extension of the marine promenade round the Castle 
point was commenced. Harotp Hugues. 


SmaL_ Bronze Spear-Heap rounp at TReGaron, CARDIGANSHIRE.— 
This object is now in the possession of the Rev. D. L. Davies, Vicar 


















































Small Bronze Spear-Head Lower Portion of Pre-Norman 
found at Tregaron, Cross-Slab at St. Ismael’s, 
Cardiganshire. Pembrokeshire. 
Scale, } linear. Scale, '; linear. 


of Talgarth, Brecknockshire, and was exhibited by him on the 
occasion of the visit of the Association to Talgarth, during the 
Brecon Meeting in 1902. 
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Pre-Norman Cross-Stas at St. Ismazt’s, PemBrokesHire.—The 
illustration here given of the lower portion of a pre-Norman cross- 
slab at St. Ismael’s, Pembrokeshire, is taken from a rubbing 
supplied by Mr. Henry Edwards, of Priory Street, Milford Haven. 
It was found about the year 1884, half buried in rubbish and grass, 
when the church was being restored, and is now on the north side 
of the tower. The slab is 3 ft. 8 ins. long, by 1 ft. 6 ins. wide. In 
the centre of the slab is the shaft of a cross with a four-cord plait, 
having horizontal breaks at regular intervals on each side of it. 
We are indebted to Mr. Edward Laws, F.S.A., for communicating 
the above account. 


THE “GoLpen Grove Book” or Pepiarezs. 
To the Editor of the “ Archeologia Cambrensis.” 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. Edward Owen’s paper in your April 
number, it may be worth while to note that ‘Theophilus Jones, in a 
letter dated April 8th, 1810, writes “... . I wish to continue the 
pedigrees in the books given me by my late respected friend 
Mr. Vaughan, of Golden Grove, down to the present day . . The 
books I have just alluded to I have undertaken by Mr. V.’s direction, 
to place at my death, either in the Bodleian, the Heralds’ College, or 
some other public literary dept. .... 

The first Lord Cawdor acquired Golden Grove from the Mr. 
Vaughan above mentioned. 

Your obedient servant, E. A. 


Wetso INscripTion IN THE CHURCHYARD OF LLANGATOC FEIBION 
Are, MonmouTHsHIRE. 


To the Editor of the “ Archeologia Cambrensis.”’ 


Sir,—Last Good Friday I paid a visit to the above church, which 
is five miles west from the town of Monmouth. In the churchyard, 
immediately east of the south porch, [ found a Welsh inscription on 
a freestone slab lying flat on the ground. I took a copy of the 
lettering, and checked it on a subsequent visit ten days later. In 
the reign of Elizabeth, Welsh was the vernacular, even in the streets 
of Monmouth; but it died out very considerably in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the county town before the Civil War, and has 
now retreated west of the river Usk. Hence it is interesting to 
find a Welsh tombstone inscription so far east, at such a late date. 
The question is as to the true reading of the words. So far as I 
have been able to decipher them, they run as follows :— 


‘*HEARE VNDER LYETH / THE BODIE OF IAMES / WATER DECEASED / 
THE 18 DAY OF APRIL / ANNO DOMINI 1690 / GWEDDIVN BAWB 
AR / Y IESV HWN DDYC / ON YN HAWDDNHE / PY ADANGOS YNNI / 


GWIR O LEVNIPNYD / DDE Y GWIWION YN / GWELY W H” 
212 
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which in modern spelling would perhaps be “‘ Hereunder lieth the 
body of James Walters, deceased the 18th day of April Anno Domini 
1690. Gweddiwn bawb ar yr Tesu hwn ddigon yn hawdil adnabu 
a dangos i ni gwir oleuni pryd y ddaw y gwiwion v’w gwely. W. H.” 
The Welsh of this would mean : “ Let us all pray to this Jesus (that 
He will) sufficiently plainly manifest and show to us true light 
when the worthy ones come to their bed.” The reading presents, 
however, certain difficulties, and my interpretation is merely tenta- 
tive. I hope some Welsh scholar will throw a better light on the 
subject. So far as I can ascertain, the existence of this interesting 
inscription is at present unknown to anyone but myself. This is 
hardly surprising, since the lettering is very much worn by the 
boots of the village boys, who make a Sunday playground of this 
part of the churchyard. I should add that the stone has a debased 
wheel-cross carved at top, and several crosses in the top margin. 
Until some clear and satisfactory interpretation of this inscription 
is forthcoming, it will almost rank with the Welsh cryptograms at 
Usk and Peterston-super-Ely. Can there have been « desire to 
puzzle posterity, or why all this mystery in the wording of epitaphs ? 
Yours faithfully, 
Joun Hosson Marruews. 
Stanley Lodge, Monmouth, May 7th, 1903. 





“THe LLepwicgaAN THRESHER.”’ 
To the Editor of the * Archeologia Cambrensis.”’ 


Si1r,— Would you kindly insert, in one of your issues, the following 
correction of an error which has appeared for many years, from time 
to time, in different periodicals and books, such as Cambro-Briton, 
vol. i, p. 264; Catherall’s History of North Wales, p. 53; Hanes y 
Cymry, by Rev. O. Jones, vol. i, p. 305; and several others, under 
the heading ‘‘ The Lledwigan Thresher” (Hen Ddyrnwr Lledwigan). 

Lledwigan is a farm in the parish of Llangristiolus, near Llan- 
gefni, Anglesey, and Morys Lloyd is said to be the well-to-do 
occupier of the farm at the time of the rebellion, in the reign of 
Charles the First. A party of the Parliamentarian soldiers, about 
thirty in number, according to tradition, visited Morys Lloyd’s farm, 
and found him in the barn threshing. They demanded a large sam 
of money of the farmer, or his life in case of refusal. He instantly 
replied that he would only yield the one with the other, and partially 
closed the barn door, so that his assailants could only enter one by 
one. He then attacked them as they appeared with his flail, and 
managed to kill eight or ten of them, and would probably have 
killed more, had not the thongs which connected the two parts of 
the flail accidentally got broken. The party soon overpowered the 
defenceless man, and they showed him no mercy. 

Probably the tradition is well founded, as far as the incident is in 
question, but the topography is certainly at fault. All local evidence 
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tends to show that this happened, not at Lledwigan, but at a farm 
three miles from Lledwigan, called Plas Bach, in the parish of 
Cerrigceinwen. Morys Lloyd was buried by the church of Cerrig- 
ceinwen, aud his tombstone was removed from the churchyard, and 
used for many years as a flagstone in the floor of the church. 
Fortunately, it had been placed face downwards, and the inscription 
was preserved from injury. 

In making certain alterations in the church, the stone was dis- 
covered, and the matter was reported to Mr. John Williams, of 
Lledwigan, who was then churchwarden, who took care of the 
precious relic, and placed it beyond the reach of further desecration. 
Whether Mr. Williams’s share in restoring the stone is accountable 
for the error of locating the incident at Lledwigan I cannot say. 

I have in my possession an old MS. in which the incident is 
related as having happened at Plas Bach, and a well-established 
tradition points to a mound near this farmhouse as the place where 
the soldiers were buried. 

The other day, while searching old wills in the Bangor Probate 
Court, I came across the will of Morys Lloyd, where it is distinctly 
stated that he lived in the parish of Cerrigceinwen, and not in that 
of Llangristiolus. 

I beg to enclose a photograph of the inscription on the tomb- 
stone, which is now secured in the wall of the church. In all 
the transcriptions I have seen the ““X” after the word “ Dros” is 
omitted. Its use in the sentence is not very evident, but as X is 
equivalent to Ch, I am inclined to the opinion that it stands for 
Charles, and, if 1 am right, the sentence will read as I represent it 
in the translation below. 


DYU AYRLLEY:-DAYARW YD MO 
LLOYD Y 30 HYOREF-I6 &1-HWN 
AYMDRECHODDYMDRECH : DEG DROSX' 
FRENIN AI-‘WLAD:‘WRTH ‘LYST LYSI- 
CLADDWYD:1- ASSEN -EF-IANE 
sips yi ta oe © DACHWEDD 


The inscription is interesting from the fact that it is in Welsh; 

those of such an early date are almost invariably Latin or English 
(Literal Translation.) 

This is the spot in which Mo(rys) Lloyd was interred on the 
third day of October, 1647, after having fought a good fight for 
Charles his King and his conntry. By his side was buried his rib, 
Jane Rees Owen, as bedfellow, for him the fourth November, 1653. 

Bryn Dinas, Bangor. J. K. Grirrirs, F.L.S. 
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A Nore upon Mortav’r Dre (Tre’k GwyDveLop), CARNARVONSHIRE, 
—Muriau’r Dre is a collection of hut-circles and walls, upon a 
marshy piece of land belonging to Gwastad Annas farm in Nant 
Gwynen. It is exactly one mile below the Pen y Gwrhyd Hotel. 

Six hut-cireles of small stones yet stand 1 ft. or 18 ins. above the 
ground : these are lettered a, B, c, E, Fand G in the accompanying 
plan. Two other circles, p and H, are complete in outline only. 
Foundations of walls, always curved in plan, sometimes almost 
“* scalloped,” cross and recross the site in the most bewildering way. 
One can only suppose that the town was inhabited for a considerable 
time, and that the six larger circles are the newest, and are mainly 
built out of the superstructure of older dwellings—dwellings whose 
foundations were left because the builders were too lazy to remove 
them. But even this theory does not fully explain what is found at 
1, and M, unless one also assumes that the huts in the earliest village 
were joined, each to the next, by a piece of wall, so that huts and 
joining walls together form an enclosure. So purposeless did these 
foundations appear, until they were planned, that really the sugges- 
tion of the Gossiping Guide that they were “dry paths for use in 
wet weather,” seemed not improbable. At K on the plan is an indica- 
tion of a dam to form a lodge for water. w is the only rectangular 
structure on the site: from the fact that a streamlet flows through 
it one may conjecture it to be a house, but its connection with the 
long foundations is puzzling. Upon the opposite site of Nant 
Cynnyd is an acre or two of those tiny angular fields which mark 
ancient culture. Along the very brook lies an ancient trackway. 
There is a ruined cromlech about 300 ft. tothe south; and some 
standing stones, which may be artificial, are found between the 
cromlech and the river. 

The town has never been properly explored; but, apparently 
many years ago, a hole 3 ft. deep was made in the centre of circle «, 
holes 1 ft. deep in a, E and F, and circle c has been pecked at. All 
else is untouched. 

The bibliography of the site is scanty in the extreme. The 
25-in. Ordnance Map marks the huts “old sheep-folds.” Prof. 
Rhys quotes in ‘Celtic Folklore,” p. 532, from the Archeologia 
Cambrensis for 1862, a remark based upon a note from Charles 
Reed, Esq., communicated in 1860 to the Proceedings of the Society 
of Antiquaries, Ser. u, vol. i, p. 161, which states that “ within 
half a mile of Llyn Llydaw there are the remains of a British town 
not marked on the Ordnance Map, comprising the foundations of 
numerous circular dwellings. In some of them quantities of the 
refuse of copper smeltings were found.” There is no British town 
within half a mile of Llyn Llydaw, but Muriau’r Dre is only just 
over one mile away. Though a brief inspection last summer 
revealed only charcoal and no copper slag, yet the existence of 
excavations, which that casual explorer of forty years ago did not 
trouble to fill up, is conclusive as to the identity of the site. 

There is some rustic folklore relating to the site in Jenkin’s Bedd 
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Gelert (Portmadoc, 1899), which Prof. Rhys discusses in the work 
mentioned above. 

Doubtless the modern roadway to Cwm Dyli has swallowed up a 
good many huts and walls. A mischievous boy, if the idea occurred 
to him, could easily perplex beyond all understanding the founda- 
tions which still remain. It is greatly to be hoped that, when the 
Association meets this summer at Portmadoc, some competent 
-antiquarians will visit and investigate this promising site. 

Rev. G. C. CHAMBRES. 


Restoration OF St. Mary’s Cuurcn, Haverrorpwest.— We 
gladly publish the following appeal for help to repair one of the 
finest churches in South Wales :— 

“‘ We beg to solicit your kind interest and help in connection with 
the above work, which we hope to take in hand at once. It 
practically means the completion of the Restoration of this ancient 
and historic building, parts of which (the north aisle and chancel) 
were finished some years ago. A great deal, however, still remains 
to be accomplished, some of the work being of absolute urgency ; 
especially on the tower, where the bells and town clock are situated, 
and in the nave, the roof of which is in a very bad state and part not 
even watertight. 

“ Plans and specifications are being prepared by Mr. W. D. Carée 
(the architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners), but, as the sum 
required will not be less than £3,000, we fell that it is a task 
beyond the hope of local effort to accomplish; but, considering the 
very important and in some respects unique position which the 
church occupies, as mentioned in the brief details given on the 
annexed page), we consider it has a special claim far beyond the 
limits of its own surroundings or of its own congregation, and we 
feel confident that an appeal made on its behalf to all interested in 
Pembrokeshire will not be in vain. We, therefore, venture to place 
these details before you and to solicit your kind help, either by a 
subscription or donation, or in any other form you prefer. 

“ Trusting to receive a favourable response to our appeal, 

“We are, yours faithfully, 
C. E. G. Puitiprs, Bart., 
Lord Lieutenant of the Town and County of Haverfordwest. 
J. H. Davies, M.A., Vicar. 
F. R. GreentsH, Mus. Doc. (Oxon) | Church- 
Herbert J. E. Price nal 

“ Subscriptions may be sent to the Rev. J. H. Davigs, M.A, 

St. Mary’s Vicarage, Haverfordwest. 





Woopen Fiaure rounp at Srrata Fiortpa, CaRDIGANSHIRE.—The 
remarkable carved wooden figure here illustrated belongs to the 
Rev. D. L. Davies, Vicar of Talgarth, and was exhibited by him 
when the Association visited his church during the Brecon Meeting 
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Wooden Figure found at Strata Florida, Wooden Figure found at Strata Florida, 
Cardiganshire. Scale, } linear. Cardiganshire. Scale, } linear. 
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in 1902. It is stated to have been found at Strata Florida, 
Cardiganshire. Mr. C. H. Read, F.S.A., of the British Museum, 
to whom the figure has been shown, expresses an opinion that it is 
of foreign origin, probably North American. 





Two Fourteentu-Century INSCRIPTIONS AT PwLtcrocHaN, Pem- 
BROKESHIRE.—There are in Pwllcrochan Church, Pembrokeshire, 
two fourteenth-century inscriptions in Lombardic capitals which, 
although of considerable interest, have never been previously illus- 
trated. The first is built into the corner of the north aisle outside, 
and the second into the south wall of the nave inside. The photo- 
graphs were taken by Mr. Gauntlett Thomas, son of the Rector. 


Fig. 1.—Inscription No. 1 in Pwilerochan Church, Pembrokeshire. 


The readings are as follows :— 
No. 1. 


ANNO: DNI: M: Ill: XL iu 

ERAT : IftA: ECCA: CORRVCTA | DE NOVO 
CV : CAPELLA : TA : PER : DNM | 

RADLM : BENEGER : CODA 

RECTORE : HVIVS : ECCE : q | 

REXIT : ECCAM : P : ANNOS 
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“In the year of Our Lord, 1342, 
was this church constructed anew 
with this chapel by Sir 
Ralph Beneger, sometime 
Rector of this church, who 
held the living for — years.” 


Fig. 2.—Inscription No. 2 in Pwllcrochan Church, Pembrokeshire. 


No. 2. 
QVI : TRANSIS : PER : EVM: SEPE 
PRECARE : DEVM: VT: SIBI: SACTO 
RVM : DET : GAVDIASVMA : PO 
LORVM : ECCAM : REXIT 
CONSTRVXIT : ET : HANC 
BENE : TEXIT : AC: ALIAS 
EDES: IN: CELIS : SIT: SIBI: SE 
DES : AMEN : PATER: NR 
‘* Who passes over him often 

let him pray God that He 

may give to him the highest joys 

of the Saints of Heaven He ruled over 

this church built it and 

well covered it and other 


buildings. May his seat be in Heaven. 
Amen. Our Father.” 
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We are indebted to Dr. Henry Owen, F.S.A., and the Rev. David 
Bowen, Vicar of Monkton, for directing attention to these inscrip- 
tions, and supplying photographs of them. 

An account of the Benegers will be found in Dr. Henry Owen’s 
Old Pembroke Families, p. 65. Pwllerochan Church is described by 
Sir Stephen Glynne, in the Arch. Camb., 5th Ser., vol. v, p. 127. 
It was visited during the Pembroke Meeting of the Association in 
1880 (see “ Report” in Arch. Camb., 4th Ser., vol. xi, p. 343). 





InscripeD Strong at LuiyspincwyNn, CaRNARVONSHIRE.—The monu- 
ment here illustrated has been recently discovered, and will be 
visited during the forthcoming Meeting of the Association at Port- 
madoe, in August. Llysdingwyn is situated three-quarters of a mile 
north-east of Brynkir railway station, on the line from Carnarvon 
to Pwllheli. The inscription is in debased Roman capitals, in three 
horizontal lines near the top of the stone at the right-hand side. 
It reads 

ICORI FILIVS 
POTENTI 
NI 


We are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. J. Allen Jones, High 
Street, Criccieth, for allowing us to reproduce his photograph of the 
stone. 





Otv Sworp anp Cannon-BaLL FounD AT Ruyp Itypan, Rapnor- 
SHIRE.—The sword and cannon-ball, of which we give an illustra- 
tion, were dug up some years ago at Ithyd Llydan, in the parish of 
Llanbedr Painscastle, Radnorshire. Rhyd Llydan is situated on the 
Bach Nowey, and is the ford below the eminence crowned by the 
site of the famous fortress of Painscastle, where many a sanguinary 
battle was fought in days gone by. To those who care to read 
between the lines, what a tale of tragedy these ancient relics unfold ! 
We seem to see the warrior girding on his sword, and bidding an 
unconscious last farewell to his home and family, and setting out to 
the attack of the famous castle. But the ford which guards the 
approach is fiercely defended ; we hear the din of battle and the shouts 
of the leaders, mingled with the roar of the cannon; our warrior 
uses his sword well, but against the cannon it is useless; the fatal 
ball strikes him, he falls to rise no more, and finds a grave on the 
spot where he fell. 

The sword and cannon-ball are now in the possession of Mr. Lyke, 
of Rhyd Llydan, to whom we are much indebted for his kindness in 
allowing them to be photographed, and bringing them down to Hay 
for that purpose. M. L. Dawson. 























InscRIBED Stone at LiysDINGWYN, CARNARVONSHIRE, 


(From a Photograph by J. Allen Jones, High Street, Criccieth.) 
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ProposED Reparation or St. Inuryp’s CHurcs, ar Liantwit 
Magsor, GuamoRGANSHIRE.—Mr. G. E. Halliday, F.R.I.B.A., Diocesan 
Surveyor and Reparation Architect, reports on the condition of the 
Tower thus :—“ Evidently this crushing of the columns”—on which 
the Tower rests—“and the gradual thrusting outwards of the 
arches, more particularly to the east and west, has been going on 
for a very considerable time, and at some period beyond present 
recollection it must have been of a very serious nature, as we find 
the early carved caps have in some cases been replaced with roughly- 
masoned stones, and without any regard to the original intention of 
their corresponding shafts. These and other precautions, such as 
placing two buttresses in the western church to receive the thrust 
of the arches, have unswerrd a purpose for some time, but of late 
years the Tower bas been, and is still, moving in a south-westerly 
direction. It is impossible to say exactly how long this gradual 
subsidence may continue without doing serious damage; but it is 
certain that the matter must be faced at an early date, as the 
western piers are now 3 in. out of perpendicular in their height of 
6 ft. 3 in., and the eastern piers are 24 in. out of perpendicular, all 
inclining the south-western pier. When this pier is unable to with- 
stand this combined pressure, the Tower will fall.” 

As fully a third of the floor of the Eastern Church will be taken 
up for the Tower reparation, it is proposed to lower the whole to 
its original level—a work which, through lack of funds, was deferred 
when the Western Church was restored in 1899. During the past 
thirteen years, £2,300 has been expended on the Church, and the 
parishioners are organising a bazaar to help the present venture. 
The resources of the neighbourhood being totally inadequate, an 
appeal is hereby made to the liberality of all interested in the pre- 
servation of the ancient monuments and church of Llantwit Major. 

Subscriptions may be forwarded to I. B. Nichol, Esq., F.S.A., 
The Ham, Cowbridge. 


Correcrions In “ ARCHZOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS” FoR APRIL, 1903 :— 


Excursion I.—Page 170, line 4, for “ Penpont” read “ Aberbran.” 
Tea at Brecon was provided by H. O. Avelyne Maybery, Esq., 
The Priory. 

Excursion II.—Page 171. Tea at Llangorse was not provided by 
Col. Garnons Williams, but by ‘“‘ Mrs. Bradley, Cefn Parc.” 

Excursion ITI.—Page 171. ‘Tea at Llanfrynach was provided by 
Lt.-Col. R. D. Garnons Williams, Tymawr. 

Excursion IV.—Pages 171 and 172. Route, lines 4 and 5. The 
return journey was not made by the “same route,” but by carriages 
all the way to Ffrwdgrech. Tea was provided at Brecon by J. A, 
Jebb, Esq., Watton Mount. 
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“ Tae HERMITAGE OF THEODORIC.”’ 
To the Editor of the “ Archeologia Cambrensis.” 


Sir,—In the Plan and Elevation of the “Hermitage of Theo- 
doricus” a blunder has been made: I never thought of looking at 
the scales. 

Now in the Plan I sent up there are two scales given: the one 
for Plan and Elevation, 4 ft.=1 in. ; scale for details }-in. to the foot. 

In the print one scale is given, 2 feet to an inch, which is nothing 
to the Plan or details. 

The Plan and Elevation should be marked: scale 14 ft. to an inch; 
scale for details, $-in. to a foot. 

I give in the letterpress the length of the building : 85 ft.; by the 
scale it works out, 12 ft. ; the slab, 5 ft. by the scale, 10 ins. also! 

Perhaps you will correct this in next Number of Arch. Camb. 


Yours truly, 


Tuomas Gray. 
Underhill, Port Talbot, April 26th, 1903. 


Scuneturep Capirats In St. Mary’s Caurcno, HaverrorDwest.— 
’ 


The four plates of sculptured capitals are from photographs kindly 
supplied by Mr. J. W. Phillips, of Haverfordwest. They are the 
most remarkable specimens of thirteenth-century figure-sculpture 
in Wales. The monkey will appeal to our young friends who 
believe in the now-discredited doctrines of evolution. 


MExTING oF THE Association aT Portmapoc.—The Annual Meeting 
of the Association for this year will take place at Portmadoc, 
Merionethshire, on the 17th of August and four following days. 
The President-Elect is R. H. Wood, Esq., F.S.A. 

















ScuLpruRED CAPITAL OF ARCADE IN St. Mary’s CouRCH, HAVERFORDWEST. 

















ScuLpruRED CapITaL OF ARCADE IN St. Mary’s CourcH, HAVERFORDWEST. 
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Scunprurep CarrraL or ARCADE IN St. Mary’s CourcH, HAVERFORDWEST, 
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